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The “General Court” gave eur grandfather Hamlin a tract of 
land in the “Province of Maine,’ in consideration of the services 
of himself and his three sons in the Revolution. He went down 
to view it in high expectation of a home for his old age and for 
his posterity. When he returned he reported to the ‘General 
Court” that there was an abundance of rocks and caves and bears, 
but hardly soil enough to grow a decent spruce tree. The caves 
seemed to be already well supplied with bears. They” were in 
possession, they were the only rightful, or indeed, possible in- 
habitants, and he hoped the Legislature of Massachusetts would 
not disturb them. To this day it is called Hamlin’s Grant, and 
only bears inhabit it-—Rev. Dr. Cyrus HamLin. 











' 4A MENACE TO THE MOTOR BOAT. 


A BILL has been introduced in the House by Mr. Gros- 
venor to regulate motor boats, the text reading: 


A BILL 
To amend an Act entitled “An Act providing for certain require- 
ments for vessels propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or electric 
motors,” approved January eighteenth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Act of 
Congress approved January eighteenth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven (chapter sixty-one, page four hundred and eighty- 
nine, volume twenty-nine, United States Statutes at Large), 
amending section forty-four hundred and twenty-six of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to vessels propelled by 
gas, fluid, naphtha, or electric motors, be, and is hereby, amended 
by striking out the words “of above fifteen tons burden,” follow- 
ing the word “vessels,” in the second line of said Act, so that 
said section as hereby amended shall read: “All vessels carrying 
freight or passengers for hire, propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or 
electric motors, shall be, and are hereby, made subject to all the 
provisions of section forty-four hundred and twenty-six of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the inspection of 
hulls and boilers aad requiring engineers and pilots; and all 
vessels so propelled, without regard to tonnage or use, shall be 
subject to the provisions of section forty-four hundred and twelve 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the regu- 
lation of steam vessels in passing each other, and to so much of 
sections forty-two hundred and thirty-three and forty-two hundred 
and thirty-four of the Revised Statutes relating to lights, fog 
signals, steering, and sailing rules as the board of supervising 
inspectors shall by their regulations deem applicable and practi- 
cable for their safe navigation.” 


The measure is now in the hands of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Sections 4233, 4234, and 4412, referred to in the bill, 
have to do only with requirements as to light, signals, and 
sailing rules. The part of Mr. Grosvenor’s bill which de- 
mands the attention of all who are interested in motor 
boats is the clause prescribing that these craft, if used 
for hire, shall be subject to the provisions of Section 
4426. This section provides that “The hull and boilers 
of every ferryboat, canalboat, yacht, or other small craft 
of like character propelled by steam, shall be inspected 
* * * @nd no such vessel shall be navigated without a 
licensed engineer and a licensed pilot.” 





This measure, it is understood, has been brought before 
Congress at the instance of masters and pilots of river 
and harbor craft who have had much disastrous expe- 
rience with navigators of small power boats. The small 
boat in a harbor is the terror of ferry and steamboat 
pilots, and in river navigation there have been numerous 
instances where small boats have been run down with 
consequent loss of life, in which casualties the fault was 
with the inadequate and incapable manning of the small 
boats. There is sound reason, then, for the contention 
that all motor boats should be subject to whatever de- 
gree of regulation may be necessary to secure the end 
sought, which is that of safety to small boat and large 
vessel as well. Legislation designed to secure this should 
have the cordial support of all who are interested in 
motor boats, whether as manufacturers or as_ users. 
Whatever tends to increase the safety of such craft is for 
the interest of both classes alike. 

But however good in purpose legislation on this sub- 
ject may be, it may very readily be made too stringent 
and rigorous, so severe, in fact, as to defeat the aim, and 
prove detrimental and oppressive. Those who have 
studied the Grosvenor bill are apprehensive, because they 
see in it a menace to the small motor boat as a craft 
now coming into almost universal use for pleasure or 
convenience. This apprehension is caused by a rumor 
that there is an intention to amend the Grosvenor bill 
So that it shall apply to all motor boats, whether used 
for hire or not. In that event every boat would have to 
be provided with a licensed engineer and a licensed pilot. 
This could not but mean the abandonment of thousands 


of such craft. It would drive out of existence the private 
motor boat owned by the man of moderate means. That 
Congress should adopt such a measure is fairly in- 
credible; the bill so amended could pass only by an: inad- 
vertence or misunderstanding. The one thing, then, for 
the motor boat owners to do is to communicate with their 
Senators and Representatives, to the end that if the Gros- 
venor bill shall be adopted it shall go through as now 
worded, and without the mischievous amendment whici 
is feared. 

The occasion is opportune to secure also from Congress 
the provision of certain regulations which should apply 
to all small motor craft, even though used only for the 
pieasure or convenience of the owner. The nature of these 
regulations is outlined in the letter of Mr. E. M. Mac- 
Lellan, secretary of the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion, to the Secretary of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, printed in another column. The association, 
Secretary MacLellan writes, is in favor of requiring an 
examination of those in charge of power boats, more 
particularly as to their qualifications and knowledge of 
navigation, sufficient for the safe and proper handling 
of such types of boats. This, as is further pointed out, 
should not call for a license such as is granted to captains 
or engineers, but should be a special form of certificate 
conforming to the examination that might be required. 
This is entirely reasonable. Such a system, by increasing 
the efficiency of small boat navigators and giving in- 
creased assurance of safety in the use of small boats, 
would prove a constant factor in promoting their use 
and popularity. The horrible motor boat catastrophies 
which occur at not infrequent intervals may almost with- 
out exception be attributed to the ignorance or the care- 
lessness of the man in charge. Every such casualty “gives 
a black eye” to the motor boat interest. They would be 
less frequent were the rule in force that no person should 
be permitted to handle a boat until he had given evidence 
of his fitness to do so with safety to himself and others 

The requirements suggested by Secretary MacLellan 
might wisely be added as an amendment to the present 
Grosvenor bill. They would do much to fix the status of 
the motor pleasure boat; and by providing all that is 
essential, would go far to remove the danger of that 
drastic legislation of which motor boat owners are now 
apprehensive. 





BOARDERS VS. BEARS. 





THEY are discussing the proposed bear protection in 
the Adirondacks ; and the more the proposition is thought 
about and talked about the less favor does it find. The 
notion that the Adirondack bear supply should be con- 
served appears to have sprung from the sentimentality of 
people who do not live in the Adirondacks; but the actual 
dwellers there, who are the class actually concerned, look 
at the subject in a hard, practical way. The consideration 
with them is of the bear in relation to dollars and cents. 
if the Adirondack bear is of use, they want it protected; 
if it is of no use, but a species of vermin preying on their 
sheep and frightening their city boarders, they want :t 
exterminated. 

The usefulness of the bear depends upon the stage of 
social development of the country it inhabits. Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, whose boyhood days were spent in a bear 
infested region of Oxford county, Maine, once wrote: 
“Bears are a very good element in.early society. They 
call forth skill, pluck and dash.” The Oxford county boy 
of his day “never felt bigger and prouder than when, 
with a ball rammed down on top of a partridge charge, 
he was pursuing a bear which he had seen at a distance, 
but never saw again.” The bear killing by the young 
Cyrus Hamlin and by his cousin Hannibal, between 
whom existed a warm emulation in the pursuit, appears 
to have been for the most part theoretical. There was, 
perhaps, as is usually the case, more of large imagining 
of what they would do to a bear than of the actual doing; 
but we may well believe that the roaming through the 
bear woods of Oxford county had its part in developing 
the characters of the two boys, and fitting them for their 
careers of usefulness. Cyrus Hamlin was the first presi- 
dent of Robert College, Constantinople; Hannibal Ham- 
lin was Vice-President of the United States in Lincoln’s 
first term. It was near the close of his life that, looking 
back to his boyhood days in the grand old woods of 
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Maine, Dr. Hamlin wrote, “We pity the boys that have 
no bears in their woods.” 





3ut however good the bear may be as an. element of 
early society, it becomes less useful and less tolerable 
in proportion as that society loses its primitive character. 
No society, however remote it may be from the great 
centers of population, can retain its early characteristics 
in the face of an influx of city boarders. We speak of 
the Adirondacks as a wilderness; but in reality the 
region is a vast caravansary for the housing of hosts of 
summer boarders. These boarders are not bear hunters; 
they are, in a vastly preponderating majority, women and 
children—timorous creatures affrighted of bears, startled 
at the very thought that there may be bears in the neigh- 
borhood, and paralyzed at the sight of a live bear at large. 
This being the condition of things, the Adirondack hotel 
keeper will tell you that he considers extremely silly 
this proposal to protect the bear tribe. Women and chil- 
dren and bears do not go together. He makes his money 
out of boarders, not out of bear bounties. As he sees it, 
bear protection is not a good business proposition. 

It avails nothing with him to argue that the Adiron- 
dack bear is harmless and innocent as to the shedding of 
human blood. Popular belief will not have it so. There 
are thirteen million children in the Sunday schools of 
America; they have all heard of the bears which tare the 
children who mocked Elisha; and the notion of ursine 
ferocity thus instilled has been strengthened by the popu- 
lar lore common to the race, which makes the bear a 
bogie. “Meeting up” with a bear in the woods, ninety- 
nine of every hundred summer boarders would run. 

The Adirondack hotel keeper who should seriously 
argue that bears should be protected in the Adirondacks 
would be regarded by his fellows as foolish. 


As A part of the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel system 
from New Jersey under the Hudson River and Manhat- 
ten Island and the East River to Brooklyn, there is now 
building at Long Island City a great power house. The 
site is a boggy swamp. To secure a foundation to carry 
the building with its thousands of tons of machinery, 
8,000 pine piles have been driven down thirty feet or 
more, on which will rest the concrete bed on which the 
structure will be reared. The foundation of the immense 
New York Produce Exchange building rests on 15,000 
New England spruce and pine spiles driven down to bed- 
rock and cut off below the level of tidewater. The city’s 
loftiest skyscraper, the 31-story St. Paul building, with 
its 20,000 tons of weight, is carried on a foundation which 
is supported on 4,000 spiles driven into the sand 40 feet 
to bedrock. The power house, the exchange, and the 
office building are typical.’ Each is supported and sus- 
tained by the strong support found in the forest. 

R 

THE practice of docking the tails of horses is engaging 
the attention of Congress, and a repressive measure has 
been introduced with application to the District of 
Columbia. It requires registration of all horses within 
the District having docked tails, and forbids docking in 
the future, or the importation, sale, or use of docked- 
tsiled horses other than those registered under the act. 
A measure of like import has been introduced at Albany 
by Senator Armstrong. There should be no question of 
the enactment of both bills. The docking of horses’ tails 
is a monstrous cruelty. There are no extenuating cir- 
cumstances. It ought to be suppressed, and suppressed 
now. 

2 

Tue British officials in the Soudan have adopted regu- 
lations for the preservation of game in a territory lying 
between the Blue and the White Nile and the Abyssinian 
frontier, and comprising an area of 300 miles in length 
by 150 miles in width. In this vast tract only persons 
bearing permits from the Governor are allowed to shoot. 
The game comprises elephants, lions, leopards, buffalo, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and many species of deer and 
antelope. American sportsmen who may be ambitious te 
stalk the big game of Africa will find their opportunity 
here. The proper course of procedure is to secure creden- 
tials from the United States Consul-General at Cairo, 


purchasing one’s outfit there, and thence proceeding up 
the Nile, 
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Floating Down the Mississippi. 


V.—Some People of the River. 


Jack STEVENSON was one of the thousands who had 
lost his home in a flood. Last spring the high water 
swept in on his little clearing on Kaskaskia Island, took 
away his house, his field and chicken coops, leaving only 
a barren waste. He saved and sold his poultry—300 or 
400 chickens—his tools—planes, saws, drills, and what 
not of a Jack-of-all-trades, and these were in a big chest. 
During the summer he had lived in the warehouse, work- 
ing a little for the local blacksmith, but now that fall was 
come, he found himself obliged to go somewhere and earn 
money. A brother at Carruthersville, 150 odd miles be- 
low Cairo, and rumor said that wages were booming at 
that place, and to it Jack decided to go. He would join 
the human migrants of the Mississippi River and go to 
a better land. 

First of all he built himself a Jo-boat 18 feet long, with 
a wider stern than bow, flaring sides 16 inches wide and 
able to carry about a ton in smooth water. It was in the 
water at the place I landed, and when we became ac- 
quainted, Jack said he was going down the river, too, 
and we could be company for each other. While I was 
at the old account books in the warehouse, Jack built 
an awning to cover his boat. It was old machine cover 
canvas, with slats crosswise to stiffen, and four sticks in 
a rectangle 5 by 9 feet square, to hold it over the boat, 
and swabbed with soft tar with which every landing and 
fisherman seems to be provided, to keep out the rain. If 
the wind struck it there was no danger because it merely 
rested on four posts high enough to clear Jack’s head; it 


weighed only about ten pounds, and on hot days I envied 
him his shade. 


_ Just after noon on October 10 Jack and I, with our 
duffle on board our boats, pulled out from Menard Land- 
ing, and the current took us more or less in charge. At 
Chester, a few miles below, is the Illinois State prison, 
and it is the most impressive spectacle along the river. 
here is a wide green lawn in front, the building is big, 
built of greenish stone, and behind it is a stockade of 
logs set on end, with sentry boxes at intervals along it. 
Within this stockade I could see men in striped suits 
shoveling sand on a big heap—a brilliant fashion of mak- 
ing useful citizens of worse than useless men. Fancy the 
ennobling ideas, the new life and character that a convict 
can get out of shifting sand from one side of a jail yard 
to another! Possibly those responsible for this would 
gain by a week or so at the same pastime. 

We started hopeful of passing Grand Tower before 
nightfall, but little we knew of the river. It was coming 
on 4 P. M. when Jack began to suggest stopping some- 
where, and then one feature of the man became apparent. 
He was fussy. He would think a place looked all right 
for camping, but next minute it would appear that the 
willows were too thick, the mud too deep, the place too 
exposed to the wind. Finally it came out that he was 
looking for sand, and I pointed across the river to a sand- 
bar there, but he couldn’t see it till we had dropped 
down half a mile, and then, “We'll go over there.” By 
this time the current was setting away toward us, and in 
trying to cross straight over we were practically going 
diagonally up stream. My clinker skiff, hitherto not built 
right, nor the kind of a boat to have, according to Jack, 
would have done the distance fairly easily, but the heavy 
Jo-boat with tool chest and stove in it, was too much, 
and we hit land half a mile below our object, yet to me 
it seemed a better place, for behind the sandbar ‘was a 
bay, with an entrance a foot deep. “No,” Jack said, “I’il 
not go in there. River might fall and where’d we be?” 
“But the Chester bulletin said the river is rising.” I sug- 
gested. “Can't tell anything about it! We'll find a 
good place down below.” 

By this time the sun was setting; nevertheless we went 
afloat, and pretty soon came to a wide chute, into which 
the water was pouring. I warned Jack that he’d be on 
the head of the island (?) or towhead, but he did not 
look nor alter his course till just too late, and went 
slashing down among the bushes and light drift. Mean- 
time, being in some doubt as to where he was going, I 
hung back, and then went outside, only to be called in- 
shore and up stream to a sandbar below the head of the 
island, and there we made camp; took out his stove and 
built a fire with wood gathered by lantern light, made 
coffee, and pot roasted a chicken—last of the old man’s 
flock. He was jovial and cheerful, and each night there- 
after he was so, no matter what the irritations of the day 
had been. Not long afterwards I tucked down in the 
stern of my. boat, he in the bow of his, and we slept. 





Come morning and we ate biscuits and gravy and chicken, 


a delicious dish to the taste, but Jack put upwards of a 
pound of lard in every three-pound batch of biscuits, and 
this, with the coffee, invariably gave me’ a feeling of 


- «. 2ausea for hours after every meal. : 
T have’ said that Jack was a riverman in the making. 


He came down to Kaskaskia five or six years ago in a 
house-boat of his own construction, after many years in 
northern parts, but subsequent years on land had ren- 
dered him nervous on the water. Below Liberty Bar, 
where we camped, were the Missouri Bluffs, and what 
ic called the Water Level Road had thrown some rock 
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down, round which the water rippled fiercely enough to 
the ears. Jack started for the opposite side of the river 
at this, and then, it becoming apparent that the wind was 
coming from the west, we hustled back to the Missouri 
side, only to hang on the anxious seat because a steamer 
whistled ten miles away. Until that steamer came along 
we went dodging around wondering where the channel 
was, and finally crossed astern of the boat Cape Giradeau 
in the highest waves of the trip without anxiety. 

I became nervous and irritable, for not knowing the 
river, nor what was to be expected, I had to follow the 
lead of one who knew what a wash a steamer could 
throw, and yet when the steamer waves came they were 
harmless, and we rode them safely. Nevertheless each 
time Jack would say, “I hear a whistle—it’s one of then 
Lee Liners, we'd better go ashore somewhere,” I’d follow 
—uselessly, I believed. 

“Let’s get in shore now, the current’s better there,” 
Jack would assert, and he would hug the land. Three 
or four rods out my skiff would run away from him 
when floating, save in bends where the water ran best 
close ashore. In spite of the fact that I had to back up 
frequently to keep within speaking distance of him, 
“it’s a better current in shore’ was constantly being 
heard. Sometimes we ran into an eddy, and it was days 
before Jack would give heed to my warning of “Eddy 
ahead!” Although running within fifteen feet of land, 
he would row steadily, and not look ahead once an hour. 
I did that for him, for since I discovered that the water 
had swelled the nose of my boat till it was crooked, an’! 
some of the side boards had pulled their nails loose, 
necessitating Jack’s fixing it, I had feared for snags with 
constant attention. Time and again Jack told me of 
snags, “’Twon’t hurt nothing!” and I suppose he felt the 
same way in regard to my pet aversion, the snags, a3 
1 did toward his, the wash of steamers. \It is plain that 
we were neither one of us clay-lined rivermen. 

The wind was blowing pretty hard when we neared 
Grand Tower and Tower Rock, at which geologists have 
guessed there was once a fall, over which the Mississippi 
poured in some previous age. Nowadays instead of a 
fall, the place is known to river people because of the 
suck there—and a suck is a fearful place. It is a whiri- 
pool where the water races round, and in big ones tini- 
bers stand on end and are drawn down out of sight. 
Tell a riverman that there is a suck ahead, and instant 
attention is commanded. 

We had been looking ahead to Tower Rock Suck ever 
since we started, and now that we were within a few 
miles of it, we stopped repeatedly to assure ourselves 
that we were not running into it unawares at the next 
bend. A cabin boatman told us to keep to the Missouri 
side. “That’s the best way, and you'll be all right there” 
—a deliberate lie, but one rectified at Wittenberg by a 
storekeeper. A moderate wind and the suck ahead were 
enough to send us into Owl Creek for an afternoon, 
rather than run the risk of being caught by bad winds 
among the bad waters. While we waited I walked back 
on the bluffs, and saw hickory and oak and walnut trees 
in plenty, heard the cry of gray squirrels spite of the 
wind, and quite enjoyed myself. When I returned Jack 
had fixed up my hammock and put in two sticks, of 
which I had not thought, greatly increasing the comfort of 
my bed. 

After a night on a dry mud bank under trees that kept 
off the cold and dampness, we went on down the river. 
It was a place full of interest. The bluffs coming to- 
gether not far ahead, the possibilities of that suck, and 
the legends connected with the locality, combined to in- 
crease any feelings one might have in regard to the place, 
and not long afterwards we were in sight of the rocks 
and waters of our fears. 

The keelboatmen, who used to tow their craft up the 
Illinois side at the Tower in tedious cordelling, have 
given way to steamboats, which in turn were driven out 
by the railroads. The Indians who waylaid the keelboats 
in the shadow of the cliffs to the east were succeeded by 
less violent whites. The slash of a railroad has forever 
destroyed the wildness of the Missouri side, and a 
whiskey advertisement, done in white on green, is on the 
most conspicuous part of the Tower. Rock, but the suck 
is just as wild, treacherous and innocent appearing as 
ever. Jack laughed at it, and said he could go through 
it with his Jo-boat. Two or three years ago another man 
thought the same, and with his wife, two children, and a 
negress went into the whirl. The negress came out more 
dead than alive, but the bodies of the others were not 
recovered. 

The Government sent a man to blow Tower Rock out 
of the place a few years ago, and he set off a charge or 
two of dynamite, but the natives of the region served un- 
mistakable notice on the workmen, and the Tower was 
not destroyed. But these same natives permit a whiskey 
advertisement to remain unmolested in the most con- 
spicuous place upon it. 

The one place that led Jack to express a sense of 
beauty is just below the Tower Rock a couple or three 
miles. Here the railroad in going along the bank of the 
river cut into earth (clay?) almost white, and this cut 
contrasts vividly with the tfees hanging to the brink 
above, making a scene‘that is impressive of just what a 
railroad can do when it gfe at natural conditions. “Now, 
ain’t that pretty scenery?” Jack y 
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But even this “pretty scenery” was forgotten when a 
boat was seen five miles away. We ran into a brook 
outlet, and after half an hour Jack decided we could risk 
it if we got to the far side of the river. The steamer was 
a snagboat, and I could only just tell them when her 
waves reached us, and yet within half an hour Jack heard 
a whistle ten miles away, and, seizing his oars, began to 
look for a good place to run to. “One of them Lee 
Liners is coming,” he said, “and she’ll be hell-whoopin” 
when she gets to this reach.” 

No matter what the day, usually about noon Jack: 
would begin to eye the shore, and though the water was: 
without a ripple, and bread and cold meat were in the: 
grub cans, we had to go ashore, take out the stove, rustle: 
wood and a fire in order to get Jack his coffee and have: 
hot biscuit. My oil stove wouldn’t do. In this way two: 
hours were taken out of the day’s run, though Jack 
claimed to be in a hurry to get down to Carruthersville;: 
he really was, yet would make no sacrifice to that fact,. 
a step toward the real river life. 

On the evening of October 13 we were ashore at Buf- 
falo Island. It had just come dusk when Jack came and 
touched me on my shoulder as I leaned to fix my boat 
for the night. He pointed across the water and I saw 
dimly a skiff being rowed rapidly down stream, but out 
and around us. 

“He’s a river rat. When he seen us he commenced 
pulling out, though he’d intended to land here,” Jack 
said. 

I am quite certain that most of the river people are as 
respectable as the average villager, but there are a few 
much worse than a village hears of once in forty years. 
One branch of this evil class is known as river rats. The 
sneaking, hurried motions of the one we saw at Buffalo 
Island being quite in keeping with their character. They 
are river tramps, living for a chance of theft for the most 
part, waylaying and murdering on occasion, but, as a rule, 
merely begging and petty stealing their way up and down 
the river. A most unpleasant feeling it gives one to 
know that one of these creatures is nearby, provided with 
a skiff whose oat-locks are noiseless. The cabin boat 
people do not hesitate to kill them on slight provocation, 
and farmers are only too glad to catch one of them at his: 
tricks. With all hands raised against them, they survive,. 
nevertheless, accursed of half the crimes of the river. 
Olg Jack never failed to keep a fresh charge in his per- 
cussion cap Kentucky rifle ready for instant use at night,. 
and he could shoot it, too, with astonishing accuracy up: 
to fifty or sixty yards, killing mud hens from a wind- 
joggled boat, and hitting sticks stuck in the mud. 

The proper season of the year to go down the Mis- 
sissippi in a skiff is, without a doubt, the fall. There are 
then upwards of two months during which “pretty days” 
may be expected several times a week. A “pretty day” is 
one on which the sun shines warm, but not hot, the only 
breath that is felt is caused by being thrust through the 
air by the current. The enjoyment is not care-free, nor 
is it without stimulating effects, for there are snags in 
the wide, shallow portians as well as the sandbars; but 
the majesty of a river a mile wide, moving onward noise- 
lessly, oil-smooth for the most part, and with the inertia 
of a million tons, cannot but enter into the mind of 
travelers with sundry and divers effects. 

To the man who loves. the wide sweep of a wooded 
valley, the far lines of the deep seas, and the wastes of 
desert sands, who has never seen the unimaginable power 
and send of the Mississippi, there is a new kindred sensa- 
tion awaiting. The desert is a still, dusty waste, the 
wooded valley quivers, but only quivers, under the winds; 
the ocean waves, storm-driven, pound the beaches, but 
the Mississippi is its own power and motion gathered 
from the storms of a hundred thousand tributaries, and 
looks it! 

And yet there is a meamness and smallness to it all, a 
malignant, harpy spitefulmess shown in the ripples over 
the sandbars, in the hiss among the worn roots and 
branches of snags, and espevially along the caving banks, 
where one may see that the water wears fastest among 
the roots of trees, sometimes so rapidly that eddies are 
formed, one most conspicuously in the upper reach of the 
bend below Commerce, where a great lone oak tree, beau- 
tifully formed, had been reached long before its time. It 
shows in the little chutes and bayous, in the swirls and 
boils indicating the unevenness of the bottom, and, above 
all, in the sediment, which, seen close at hand as it flows, 
is in a constantly comes series of viscera-like convolu- 
tions. Nor is it possible for one to overlook these un- 
pieasant features; they are a part of the river, as the 
river rats are a part of the river people; but they do not 
detract from the interest with which the stream is to be 
regarded. That cautions which Jack showed in regard to 
the waves of the river steamers is typical of it all. For 
a long time the wash of steamers may be harmless, lulling 
ené into the belief of security, but each time one must 
watch out, for there is no telling when the Spirit of the 
Stream will add its own force to the steamer’s waves and 
send them far to destroy what they can. Whatever I 
may have thought and felt when Jack was hunting the 
yon side of the stream, he was right. The word 
“fussy” expresses one phase of the river better than any 
ots and man on it must be fussy him- 
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In Old Virginia. 
XIX.—A Wild Turkey. 


WHEN the subject of sport and sportsmen was up in 
the talks around the evening fire, “Cousin Buck” was 
often mentioned. He lived on his farm some six miles 
distant, and had quite a local reputation as an all-round 
sportsman. An invitation had been extended him to join 
us in a hunt, and he had been expected for several days. 

Coming in one afternoon from a short trip alone, the 
small boy and his little black companion met me, greatly 
excited over the information they bore. 

“Tousin Buck’s tum,” shouted the former, “and he 
bringed a little doggy what walks easy and has dot a tail 
like a wat; and he’s dot a big dun what shoots two 
times, and he is doin’ to dif me a tatwidge shell when he 
shoots de shots all out of it; a wed one, and heap more 
bigger den yours, papa.” J 

“Yaas, suh,” cut in the little man Friday, before the 
small boy could get breath to resume. “Mistah Buck he 
done come, an’ bring his dawg, hit a houn’ dawg, an’ he 
say _ good foh deah an’ tucky; I heah him say so 
myse’f.” 

y found the gentleman at the house, and warmed to him 
from the start. Over six feet in height, very dark, deep 
set, kindly eyes; firm jaw and chin, nearly concealed by a 
heavy drooping black mustache; a laugh like a boy’s, and 
a heart that seemed never to have aged any after reach- 
ing majority, he was a man to know and grow fond of. 
An enthusiastic sportsman, his long suit was the wild 
turkey, and he had the reputation of being the most skill- 
ful and successful hunter of this wary bird in the whole 
country. 

If there was any one thing our visitor could do as well 
as shoot a gun, it was play the fiddle, and we made the 
rafters ring that night after supper when he demonstrated 
that fact. 

Cousin Rob’s room was general headquarters, and here 
we all gathered, including another cousin who had come 
in for the night, and spent an evening to be remembered. 

The small boy flatly rebelled against retiring at his 
usual time, and when finally too sleepy to beg for “des 
one more,” was carried to bed still trying to pat his feet 
to the rollicking tune. 

A perfect day was the next, with a frost almost like 
snow, and a brightness like June. Our departure was de- 
layed a little by the necessity of doctoring the right lock 
on Cousin Buck’s gun, which had gone wrong, and finally 
refused to come entirely right in spite of our combined 
efforts. “Let her go,” said he, “when it misses I'll try 
the other.” 

Gathering the remainder of our outfit we started off, 
taking only the hound with us, as the bird dog had been 
a little out of condition for a day or two and needed 
a rest. The hound was a runty looking little black-and- 
tan, Ino by name, who, his master said, would “hunt any- 
thing that wore fur or feathers.” I was much pleased 
with the possibly wide scope of our hunt and the en- 
thusiasm of my companion. I have little love for the 
pessimistic man in any walk of life, but my pet aversion 
is the pessimist with a gun. Like the old man who told 
his children that he had “had much trouble, the most of 
which never happened,” I have had great sport in the 
field, much of which never happened, but just as you 
may suffer from the former, so you may get enjoyment 
from the latter. And now when my companion sug- 
gested that we try for a shot at a deer, and then hunt 
turkeys, taking the shots offered by the way at quail, rab- 
bits, and squirrels, setting forth the prospects regarding 
each variety of game with earnest enthusiasm, I was 
more than pleased with the outlook. 

“How far can you walk?” said he, as he began to men- 
tally lay out our route. Had he asked that question three 
weeks sooner, candor would have compelled me to 
answer, “About a mile or two,” but with the knowledge 
of the good things I had done in the past few days I 
boldly said, “Go as far as you please; I’ll beg when I get 
enough.” 


“Well, we will go over to those pine woods first,” indi- 
cating two woeded ridges about a half mile away,. “and 
I will try to get you up a deer. They used to be in there, 
and when jumped go out by the two large white oaks 
about half a mile down yonder on the road. That will 
be your stand, and if the dog jumps a deer I will raise a 
yell that will put you on notice. Don’t forget your buck- 
shot shells when you get there, and listen for my whistle 
somewhere in below you when I have hunted the ground 
entirely out.” 

Turning off, I made for the point indicated, having 
several times noticed the trees in passing the road. I 
felt that the chance of jumping a deer was slight, as I 
had been shooting around and through the woods almost 
daily for two or three weeks, but then we had found 
many fresh beds, and only a few days before the Esquire 
and I had found the tracks of three deer in a piece of 
soft ground, evidently made the night before. 

I was swinging along over the frozen ground about 
half way to the stand, when from far down in the woods, 
in the direction taken by my companion, I heard the 
hound open up. It set me sprinting for the oak trees on 
the road at a pace I could not have kept up long, and 
which soon put me in position to stop the deer I hoped 
was coming my way. I had barely replaced my No. 8's 
with buckshot, when I heard my companion’s gun, and 
then silence, and knew that whatever it was he had 
stopped it. A half hour more of eager expectancy, and 
then the sound of his whistle down the road. Joining 
him, he reported a squirrel bagged, a covey of birds scat- 
tered back in a thicket, and no fresh deer signs. 

On our way down to the, birds a rabbit jumped in front 
cf him, which he tried with the lame barrel of his gun, 
and its failure to respond is the only reason why I had 
the opportunity to kill that rabbit, as there was no more 
shooting needed, as a general thing, at game he held on 
when the fired. 

We found three of the scattered quail, the first of 
which was neatly st by my epee, the second— 
a much fairer shot—I missed, and the third being any- 

dy’s bird, as we doubled on it in the thick brush, 
neither knowing that the other was in a position for a 
shot. The dog acted in a very interesting mariner when 
we. approached the birds, and as I never saw one of his 


breed act under similar circumstances. Taking the trail 
of a bird he would creep on it like a fox, not pointing 
it, but going much slower as he drew near, affording al- 
most as much assistance to the hunter as a bird dog. 

No more birds offering, we hunted on across country 
to some timber where a small gang of turkeys had been 
seen, going by the mill pond in hopes of surprising a 
wild duck that might have dropped in for a night’s lodg- 
ing and lingered for breakfast. Reaching the edge of the 
timber the dog was sent on ahead, while we kept along 
where it was open enough for shooting, if game should 
flush in our direction. 

“S-tah! S-tah! Ino, S-tah! suh,” was the instruction 
given the dog by his master on sending him off, and 
although entirely unlike any dog talk I ever heard, seemed 
to answer every purpose to the two most concerned. 

The dog struck a warm trail shortly after getting wel! 
away into the timber, which seemed to lead away: from 
us, as his baying grew gradually fainter and then ceased 
altogether. My companion thought it most likely turkeys, 
and that they had flushed and gone on in the direction 
the trail had led. “Come on,” said he, when we could no 
longer hear the dog, “we will have to do our own hunt- 
ing until he gets back.” 

We soon proved our ability to go it alone by flushing 
another covey of birds, one of which we got down on the 
flush. The remainder scattered into a thicket on a 
swampy creek bottom sown with briers and thorn vines, 
and known to be the worst half acre of cover within ten 
miles. While I was scouting around looking for an 
opening, or at least a thin place, my companion calmly 
walked into the very thick of it, as though, like “Bre’r 
Rabbit,” “Bawn and bred in a briah patch.” He had two 
birds down before I got into the thicket. The growth 
was too thick and tall for me to shoot in, after getting 
into it, so I crawled up on a fallen tree and concluded to 
watch for passers by. A bird soon came my way, put up 
by the native who was tramping about in the thickest of 
ii. I missed with the right and nearly fell off my perch 
trying to do better with the left. Another crossed in 
front, flying toward a steep bank, which dropped to my 
first shot. Marking it down, I waited a moment to see 
if any more were coming, and then climbed down and 
went after it. . 

“How many?” called my companion, who had continued 
to bang away at short intervals. I was in the act ‘of 
stooping to pick up my bird, when it flew again, and cost 
me another shot. “Two,” I replied, “the same one both 
time.” He brought out three birds and a rabbit, and re- 
ported one winged, and another killed and lost. 

Going up over a steep place, and out into the woods 
about fifty yards from where we had been shooting, the 
dog reappeared. He was coming toward us from among 
sume treetops, and leading him about fifty feet was a 
very fine turkey. The gun instinctively leaped from my 
shoulder at the sight, but dropped back as I noted a mill 
off a hundred yards, the house near by, and remembered 
the amount of shooting we had just done close by. 

“There is a turkey,” I called to my companion, who 
was out to my right. 

“No, that is the dog you see,” was his reply. 

“Dog and turkey, too,” said I, “but it is a tame one; 
I see white on its neck.” And I thought I did, as we 
stood shouting at each other, and the fine looking bird 
dodged about among the treetops, followed by the dog. 
My companion stood in a low place, where his view was 
obstructed, and could not see the turkey, so called 
out: 

“Tf you do see a turkey it is not a tame one; shoot it, 
and shoot quick.” 

I smiled in a superior way to myself to think of his 
trying to catch me. with such an old trick as persuading 
me to shoot a tame bird, but it was not one of the smiles 
that don’t come off, for as that grand bird suddenly took 
flight and went out of gunshot before I could sufficiently 
recover from my surprise to move a muscle, the smile 
went with it. I felt as though I had acted like a fool, 
and yet could not have done otherwise. To shoot a tur- 
key which by every known test and standard was clearly 
a tame bird, was something I could not do. 

Neither of us had ever known or heard of this wary 
bird acting so, nor could we explain it. Without exag- 
geration or qualification the facts are given, and is but 
one of those many strange experiences that sportsmen 
have. 

I mourned many days for that turkey, and the 
boys made merry at my expense around the evening fire. 
Rabbits were the next game, and it seemed a regular 
warren which we found in a weedy bottom. Four came 
out at one time, the first I missed with both barrels, the 
second my companion killed, and the other two gave me 
the unusual opportunity of a double, of which opportunity. 
I made the most. Another rabbit, jumped a little later, 
had ‘rather the best of it, both of us missing fair shots 
at it. 

The dog had gone on quite a way in advance, and sud- 
denly opened on a hot chase back towards us. My com- 
panion listened intently for a moment, and then motion- 
ing quickly said: “Deer, I believe. Get out into the open 
on that side quick as you can,” starting on a run at the 
same time himself for the other side of the narrow strip 
of woods we were in. For the second time I made a 
record run for position, and with as little result as the 
first, for the game proved something other than venison, 
though what we could not certainly tell. 

We had been getting so much out of the day that the 
noon hour had passed unnoticed, but now the unanimous 
sentiment was in favor of lunch. A negro cabin near by 
afforded an opportunity to procure drinking water, which 
was politely furnished, together with a cordial invitation 
tu eat our lunch before their big wood fire, which we 
proceeded to do, both the warmth and the rest in chairs 
proving grateful to us. 

As we were leaving, the mother of the two pickaninnies 
into whose hands I had dropped some small coin, paid me 
the compliment that I had come to expect from about 
every adult colored individual I met: “Ain’t you Mis’ 
Lady’s husban’?, You is? I ‘lowed you was.. You sho’ 
mus’ be a good man to be good enough foh her.” And 
then, probably in return for my kindness to the children, 
she added, while calmly looking me over from head to 
foot: “I ‘lowed you was a little milk-an’-water city 
man, but you is plenty big, and a good looker, too.” 

In a general discussion of the negroes of that neighbor- 
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hood which occurred a few days thereafter, I was struck 
with the fact that the unanimous opinion seemed to be 
that the above mentioned woman was the most unreliable 
of any under discussion. 

We took to the woods after dinner, and the little dog 
was soon telling us that something suspicious had been 


about. After trailing a little way he seemed to be sta- 
tionary, and my companion announced that he had 
treed.” “Squirrel,” said he, as we approached and 


found the dog baying around a very tall cottonwood. 
“Den tree, I am afraid,” was his next remark, as we 
worked around through the thicket of thorn vines which 
grew in profusion. Stationing ourselves on opposite sides 
ci the tree, we searched every limb up and down, and 
shook bushes to try to start the squirrel, but to no effect. 
Finally, about to give up and go on, I stepped back for a 
final look, and caught a quick glimpse of fur; down low 
where the big limbs began to fork. “I see him, low down 
near the first forks,” I called. 

_ A moment more and we both saw a gray squirrel mak- 
ing up the tree, and opened fire. He was high and stood 
three loads of the small shot we were using before com- 
ing down. As he fell, two more squirrels showed, one 
running into the broken end of a limb extending out to- 
wards my companion, and the other climbing for the top 
cn my side. My first.shot stopped the one on my side, 
and left it swinging from the limb, the second bringing 
it down. 

“Look up,” called my companion. “I think there is a 
hole in the end of the limb, but will throw a load of shot 
into it to make sure.” 

At the crack of his gun one squirrel sprang clear and 
came hurtling down through the air, while another 
dashed out and went up into the top like a gray streak. 

“Take him on the wing,” he shouted, referring to the 
squirrel in the air, but thinking that one safe, I was busily 
engaged in trying to overtake the one fleeing into the 
treetop. I missed with both barrels, but my companion 
killed by a beautiful snap shot just as the squirrel reached 
the very top. Going after the other which the dog had 
rushed when it lit, I found it hanging to the side of a 
tree about five feet from the ground, hard hit, and un- 
able to climb higher. Seeing that it did not need another 
shot, I stood waiting for my companion, who was slowly 
making his way through the vines. Before he got to us 
the squirrel lost its hold and fell to the ground, turning 
immediately upon its back. 

The dog, instead of closing in at once, began trying to 
turn it over, so as to get it by the back, but the squirrel 
was a fighter, and was in its chosen position. Reaching 
up it took a firm grip with its fore feet on each side of 
the dog’s head, and set its sharp teeth through and 
through the end of his nose. With the blood fairly spurt- 
ing, the poor little dog stood perfectly still, howling as 
cnly a suffering hound can howl. It was pathetic, yet 
ludicrous, and I could not help laughing, as I urged his 
master to hurry to the rescue. When he came up and 
saw the state of affairs, he refused to interfere, saying 
that the dog would never forget the lesson he was be- 
ing taught, which was good for him. When the squirrel 
finally dropped off from exhaustion, the poor dog sat 
down, lifted up his voice and wept. 

On the way home we bagged another rabbit and a pair 
of birds out of a small covey, and arrived with every 
game pocket filled. It was a large and varied assortment 
that we laid out on the table for the admiration of the 
household, but there was a large vacant spot where a 
turkey should have been. 

Of all the good days there were none better than this. 

Lewis HopxIns. , 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


“It Just Happened So.” 


PittspurG, Jan. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
ForEST AND STREAM of January 2, under the heading, “It 
Just Happened So,” it is related, and doubted, that a 
Yankee ship captain in a South Sea port had seen his wife 
In a vision on the same night she died. By heredity, 
temperament, education, and training I am a positivist, 
and take no stock in the occult. I want proofs, but I 
know also we do.know very little yet of the forces of 
nature surrounding us, hence have always kept an open 
mind on all subjects. We have wireless telegraphy to-day, 
the electric impulse traveling through the ether without 
the aid of wires. Why could not the human brain, in 
certain psychological conditions, emit certain impulses 
which could travel through the same ether, or another 
medium which exists, but which we have not discovered 
yet, and strike another brain, synchronized to the brain 
which emits the impulse, as may exist among persons 
who have strong affinity and affection for each other, as 
between husband and wife, lovers, friends, etc.? This is 
only an hypothesis, but all great truths and scientific facts 
first were hypotheses; for in discovering a natural law 
we create nothing, only find out .a fact, which may have 
existed for ages! Here is an experience, among others, 
for the actual occurrence of which I can vouck: 

When my maternal grandmother (née van der Meer- 
schout) was a young lady, she used to visit every day the 
village poorhouse in the rear of our place, caring for and 
feeding the poor, old, and helpless. Among them was an 
old woman called Soffiedje, for whom grandmother had 
an especial affection, which was reciprocated. Grand- 
mother went to Paris on a visit to relatives, distance 
about 180 miles, and at that time—the beginning of last 
century—it had to be done by stage, taking several days, 
and there was no electric telegraph. ‘Coming home from 
a ball, she threw herself, fully dressed, on her bed, and 
fell asleep, being tired out. Suddenly she awoke, and 
saw Soffiedje in the room, bidding her good-by in Flem- 
ish. She noted the date and time, for grandmother had 
a hard, intellectual, investigating Dutch head, with no 
space for superstition or nonsense whatever in it; really 
much ahead of her time, for a woman. Coming home 
several weeks later, she found, upon inquiry, Soffiedje had 
died the same day and hour, eyen taking in account the 
difference in time for different longitude. Explain who 
can; I admit I can’t by any existing laws I know 
of, and won’t try. I want more light on the subject, as 
on a great many others. After all, what we know by past 
discoveries, as recorded in books, which we call knowl- 
edge, may amount to a cubic inch, and all that exists, 
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even on this little ball of ours, and we don’t know, may 
comparatively amount to a cubic mile or more. As Aris- 
totle says: “The intelligence perceives nothing which the 
senses have not transmitted to it.” Our senses—our 
means of perception—are still too imperfect. In the 
course of evolution we may learn more, gradually, but the 
old law is true: The more you know on any subject, the 
more you find out you know very little, for new and 
broader horizons open before you in accordance as 
you advance. JULIAN THE FoxHUNTER. 


dlatuyal History. 


—_— 


Help for the Wild Creatures. 


Riversie Farm, Byron, Illinois, Jan. 31.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: A long run of professional work, 
with its ever-present heart-ache and heart-joy—i. e., sor- 
row for the sorely afflicted ones, sympathy for all and 
joy with thanks to “Ti-ra’-wa” for those on whom he had 
smiled—is behind me. It is a cold, quiet, restful Sunday 
on Riverside Farm. I am just in from a run on the skis 
to the squirrel caches; there dre six of them on the farm; 
these caches are generally empty salt barrels nailed and 
wired in the forks of a burr-oak tree, with the opening to 
the south, which is partly closed with a_well secured 
curtain made from an old gunny sack. The wild ones 
like these caches. This supply of salt is very precious to 
them. It is their great medicine. Wild animals as well 
as tame ones lick the human hand because of the salts 
upon it. Some, like the porcupine, gnaw old boots and 
shoes and tool handles for the same reason. At first 
Sir Sciurus and his mates will cast the corn and walnuts 
out upon the ground and hide them in every nook and 
corner of the woods. If there be a large supply of food 
in the barrel they soon tire and leave it scattered about 
on the ground. They are not long in learning the com- 
fort, convenience, safety, and value to them of the cache, 
after which much of their feeding is done in it. 

A tragedy occurred in one of the caches. A pair of 
squirrels coming in to feed, found a dumpy, short-tailed 
rodent, the largest of the mouse kind, in the barrel. They, 
knocked him about until life was extinct, and then cast 
his body out upon the snow, where it lay, one of the most 
eloquent trespass notices that the writer remembers to 
have seen. This rodent had long been a thorn in the 
side of the squirrels, for he had a large den in the tree 
cache below this one, an old elm. The entrance was 
within four feet of the barrel and his industrious family 
got away with a large portion of the food in the cache; 
too large, the squirrels thought, for they worked hard to 
gain an entrance to the den, stimulated in their efforts 
by hate and appetite, but were not able to effect their 
purpose. The rodents had, unfortunately for them, ac- 
quired a great liking for walnuts, so when only corn was 
put in the old cache, and nuts in the new one on the hill, 
the head of this interesting family of gnawers followed 
the ski tracks up to the cache, with the result mentioned, 
so the sign and circumstance of the ground seemed to 
indicate. Dr. A. J. Woopcocx. 


Some Peculiar Cats.—I. 


Quire a while ago I intimated that I would like to 
write a series of anecdotes about eccentric or unusually 
intelligent animals of my acquaintance, promising to deal 
with facts, not fiction, and to refrain from extravagance. 

Being a close observer of animals, and more sympa- 
thetic toward them than most men who.essay a “strenu- 
ous” career, I have, naturally, been favored with expe- 
riences that would seem almost beyond belief to persons 
who regard “the lower animals” as mere meat, or ser- 
vants, or money producers. 

And (alas for mortal plans!) I had intended to take 
up dogs first, as I am more familiar with them than any 
other (or perhaps all other) animals; but, as I would 
be happy to please Von W., who asks for cat stories, and 
whose contributions to Forest AND STREAM have given 
me much pleasure, I will give at least a few of the cats 
first place. 





Pasht. 


While staying with an uncle in Effingham county, Illi- 
nois, many years ago, where, by the way, the natural 
scenery is very charming, being about half prairie and 
half timber, each in small sections, and often alternated 
with singular regularity, we possessed a small, beautiful 
tortoise-shell cat with the above ugly Egyptian name. 
She was remarkably intelligent, astonishingly un-catlike 
in manner, and withal very lovable. She would stand 
erect on her hind feet on my hand, held as high above 
my head as I could reach, and dig with her fore paws 
into any hole or crevice I asked her to, dog-like, fear- 
lessly, with all confidence in me. Do you think you can 
induce any common cat to do likewise? Try it and see. 
Although a cat is considered a climbing and a 
dog the reverse, the cat is much more afraid of a fall. 
It is far easier to teach a dog to trust to artificial support, 
or to submit to an unnatural ition. 

yet more remarkable trait of this cat was that I 
could “sic” her after a hog or other small animal pre- 
cisely as a boy “sics” a dog! Of course she was not very 
formidable at a dog’s tactics, but she would promptly 
and cheerfully pretend to give chase, even closing in on 
the enemy, = dodging about with well-known canine 
stratagems (sometimes appa in earnest, especially 
if I followed and assisted by striking at the intruder) ; 
and, when compelled to retreat—which frequently hap- 
pened—she did so gracefully and in good order—a very 
striking contrast with the frenzied, pell-mell, scratch-and- 
tumble escape of the average frightened pussy. It is very 
difficult to point out anything to a cat, or to cause it to 
notice anything at a distance. I have known many a 
child to fly into a rage because he (or, more probably, 
she)could neither coax nor compel the favorite pussy to 
look at the moon, or any other object of interest out of 
immediate reach. I think our Pasht learned to look at 
and pursue objects from close compainionship with a 
yery active and restless little dog, who had been allowed 


to consider himself “the whole thing” in that household. 

At last (after the manner of the usual female cat) she 
became a mother; but, unlike the ordinary cat, instead of 
trying to conceal her offspring, she came to us and told 
us about them—at least she tried to tell us, and we under- 
stood, which amounts to about the same thing—and con- 
ducted us to their nest, or, rather, a hen’s nest, in a bar- 
rel, which had been peacefully appropriated. It was not 
a case of robbery or confiscation, for the hen had aban- 
doned it of her own will. I don’t believe I ever saw 
tinier kittens. They were but little bigger than mice; I 
think a coffee cup would have comfortably held the three. 
She seemed amazingly proud of the ugly, sightless little 
strangers, purring loudly, wallowing about them joyfully, 
then looking up at us with dancing eyes. And when 
cousin Kate reached down and fondled them in her quiet, 
womanly way, Pasht became hysterically happy, and 
plainly showed that she was much flattered. 

Soon afterward—before they opened their eyes—Kate 
and I started out to visit a neighbor’s house, where there 
was to be “a singing”—an old style country entertainment 
that preceded the musicale of to-day—when we were ar- 
rested by the cat, who behaved very strangely indeed. 
She came running after us, moaning piteously (the 
sounds were very human), real tears in her eyes, ran 
ahead of us, pushed back at us, pulled at our clothing, 
plainly saying, “Come back! Come back, please!” and 
would not desist until we consented to do so, when she 
guided us as quickly as possible back to the old log house 
containing the barrel. dn the way she kept looking back 
anxiously, as if fearing we might not understand, or 
might turn away again. With a woman’s quick appre- 
hension, Kate exclaimed: “I’ll just warrant that wicked 
old tom cat that’s been prowling around here has come 
and killed her kittens! Poor Pasht! Poor Pasht!” 

And she was right. Not only had the monster killed 
them, but evidently he had committed cannibalism, for 
in a few moments the heartbroken mother found a gory 
half of one of her darlings near by under a rose bush, 
and brought it and laid it at our feet, looking up into our 
eyes with a heart-melting expression I can never forget. 
Only once since have I seen anything like it on a feline 
face—and that face belonged to a kitten of hers, too—the 
sole survivor of a second litter. I was sitting in a rock- 
ing chair, and the little fellow was teasing me by catching 
one of the rockers and trying to prevent the motion of 
the chair. He was about the size of a rat, a bright yellow 
(I never liked yellow cats till I made his acquaintance), 
with the most beautiful blue eyes I ever beheld in any- 
thing less than human! I was reading, but I’m always 
watchful and careful when children—human or animal— 
are about me, and no one could have convinced me that 
I was soon to cause that playful and innocent creature 
unnecessary pain. But at last, when I thought he was 
going away, “tilted back” with a relieved feeling, think- 
ing, “Now I'll get to rock a little.” I like to be almost 
constantly in motion, and sometimes think quite seriously 
of contriving a rocking bed; would-surely do so if I 
lived in a water mill, where the motive power would cost 
nothing. However, the tricky little scamp suddenly 
turned and thrust one tiny pink fore toe under the rocker 
just in time to get it badly mashed (but not entirely 
crushed, for I stopped the backward movement a 
mighty effort before the full weight even of the ir 
struck it). Doubtless the pain was greater than a burn. 
Yet what did that kitten do? Did he give vent to a hate- 
ful, angry squall in the natural cat style? Not little 
Blue Eye. Instead, he uttered a low, plaintive moan, 
swiftly removed his paw, put it to his mouth, then hob- 
bled away on three: legs. Round and round the room 
he went thus, moaning and-holding high the injured 
toe; and every time he came near the chair he sat down 
for a second, held that paw up toward me, and glanced 
sadly at me through his tears, while sobbing and moan- 
ing like a human child, and seeming to say: “Just look 
at my poor hurt finger !” 

But whenever I tried to take him up to console him 
with pitying caresses, he would jerk away again, as if 
saying: “I know you mean well, but you couldn’t handle 
me without making the hurt worse! O, I just can’t bear 
it!” and make another tour of the room. This he did 
many times ere_consenting to be taken into my lap; but 
at last when I caught him up and very delicately exam- 
ined his wound, he, baby-like, appeared somewhat com- 
forted, and gazed intently and gratefully into my eyes, 
the “pearly drops” still in his. I know there are cynical 
hard-hearted, “too scientific” beings who will laugh at 
this, and accuse me of being sentimental rather than ac- 
curate; but I note gladly that kindness and sympathy to- 
ward dumb brutes is one of the principal and most pleas- 
ing features of Forest anp Stream; and if the editors, 
contributors, and most of its readers should be generous 
enough to take my little story seriously, I can well afford 
to let, the other fellows “smile in an amused and superior 
way. 

But enough of the pathetic feline. I will now intro- 
duce one of the comical kind. His name was 


Yellow Tom, 


No, I have no romantic tale to spin of this cat (he 
had a remarkable tail of his own, though, and was quite 
a spinner, too). I shall confine my pen mainly to a 
description of his character and habits, which were cer- 
tainly odd. 

First, although he was destructive to wild birds, we 
allowed a pet meadowlark to associate with him freely 
day and night, in the house and out, and he never harmed 
it once, nor tried to. It lived but one summer, finally 
dying of convulsions induced by eating too oy ie 
flies (the said flies having been poisoned by 0). 
We generally tried to keep the lark in at night, but it 
preferred to roost on the ground out of doors, as it was 
a very early riser. Having one wnt clipped, to it 
from flying too far away, it seems all the more incredible 
that a bird-catching cat should have allowed it to go 
about so long. He even allowed it to drink milk with 
him out of his own private pan; and sometimes he had to 
wait until it was satisfied first, for it would frequently 
Laer theey ome ekg Die Bh pm (which im- 
pudence he’d never have allowed from any of his cat 
a He did not resent the bird’s arrogance, 
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a rabbit, I had only to catch hie by the tail suddenly end 


jerk him off the ground above it to immediately put an 
end to its misery—for he would reach down, seeming to 
stretch to twice his usual length, snatch it up, and tear it 
to bits with terrible ferocity; all the time hanging by his 
tail! At other times he did not show anger when I lifted 
him in that manner. Most cats instantly fly into insane 
fury if lifted by the tail. 

_ He had the queerest appetite. He ate fruit—especially 
ripe tomatoes—corn on the cob (green or ripe), raw po- 
tatoes, soft candy, and the richest cakes and pies—sour 
pies as well as sweet ones! He liked the sourest butter- 
milk, and drank strong black coffee, with or without 
sugar! But I drew the line there, and did not allow him 
to become a tobacco fiend! , 

One day, having neglected to give him his breakfast, 
I was sitting in the back yard, facing the old log build- 
ing mentioned in the other cat story, when, suddenly 
looking up, as if something special had caught the corner 
of my eye, I to see a miracle. It was a stalk of 
ripe corn, bearing two small ears, moving slowly, horizon- 
tally, about a foot above the ground, butt-foremost! I 
should have said that the big end had already disappeared 
around the corner of the log house before my eye fairly 
caught the wonderful vision; but I plainly saw the latter 
half of the stalk, and at least one of the ears, ere the 
house hid them. Of course I sprang up and quickly fol- 
lowed; when lo! the mystery was explained, though ’twas 
still a wonder! That cat had one end of the stalk in his 
mouth; or, to be more particular, he had it about a third 
of its length from the butt, then it ran aslant across his 
back, the main weight being a little to his rear, and iz 
this manner he had carried it from the near-by shock! 
I watched him drop the stalk in a convenient. place, rip 
open the shucks from one of the ears, after the manner 
of a squirrel, and left him feasting when I went-to call 
my uncle and cousin to witness. 

“Yellow Tom” finally sickened and was considered in- 
curable. He would lie in one’s path and refuse to move, 
even if trodden on; nothing could startle him or attract 
his slightest attention; yet he lived on, and on, and on, 
for weeks. One day Kate dropped a sprig of catnip near 
his nose. The effect was magical. First he sniffed-at it, 
then wallowed over it, and even tried to stand on his 
head. From that day he rapidly improved. 

L. R. MorpHew. 


ARKANSAS, 


Squirrel and Cat Foster Mother. 


It is not generally understood that there is any close 
familiarity between cats and squirrels, and therefore the 
following story will be a surprise to some naturalists. 

A few days after arrival at our summer cottage at the 
beach, my youngest boy Harry discovered a squirrel’s 
nest in a spruce grove near the cottage, in which were 
four squirrels probably five or six days old. Harry 
brought one of them to the cottage, and asked me if he 
could not keep it. I told him I thought it was too young 
to leave its mother. At the same time we had a cat with 
two young kittens about three days old, and I suggested 
that he might put the squirrel in the basket with the kit- 
tens, and perhaps the cat would take care of it. This he 
did, the cat making no objection. As the squirrel was 
two or three days older than the kittens it was stronger 
and master of the situation. Whether a cat’s milk is 
richer than a squirrel’s or there was a larger supply I 
do not know, but the young one with the kittens grew 
more rapidly and his tail fattened out days before those 
of his little brothers with their mother in the grove. 

After a few weeks the old cat took a great deal more 
interest in the squirrel than in her kittens. She would 
play with it by the hour. There was no inside finish to 
the walls of the cottage, and the rough posts were ex- 

When pressed in play by the cat the, squirrel 
would run up the posts, and the cat would attempt to 
follow, and seemed puzzled and annoyed to think she 
could not climb the posts. 

Another thing that worried the cat was that the squir- 
rel would not allow her to carry it by the scruff of the 
neck as she did the kittens. She made many attempts, but 
the squirrel always made such a row that she had to de- 
sist. In their play if the cat attempted to box its ears, 
the squirrel would fasten itself to her paw, and the cat 
would have to lift its whole weight. 

After it was full grown it would spend the day in the 
grove with its fellow squirrels, but would invariably re- 
turn at night and sleep with the cat and kittens. 

Although it often played with the kittens, they did not 
always enjoy it, as the squirrel was very rough, and had 
a fashion of jumping with outstretched claws on their 
back. It would eat out of our hands, and had no more 
fear of any of the household than the kittens. We also 
had a collie dog of which neither the cat nor squirrel had 
the slightest fear. He would sit close beside their basket 
and watch them for half an hour at atime. CANADA, 


Protection of Animals from Cold. 


Tue extraordinary and perfect protection of animals, 
more especially those of smaller size, from the effects 
of extreme cold, always commands my admiration. The 
fact seems to be ignored by poets, naturalists, and by 

ractical men. When Keats wrote, in the “Eve of St. 

t. Agnes,” “* * * Ah, bitter chill it was! The owl, 
for his feathers, was a-cold. The hare limp’d 
trembling through the frozen grass, And silent was the 
flock in woolly fold,” it was certainly not as a naturalist. 
The owl, with all its feathers, was not a-cold. The 
smallest birds—robins and wrens, less than an ounce 
in weight—maintain their extraordinary temperature, 
higher than that of the human body, in conse- 
quence of the absolute perfection of their covering. 
It is true they die in the winter at times, but this 1s 
from want of food, not from the temperature; 
even those parts of their structure which are exposed, 
such as the feet, do not suffer from the cold. Their 
nervous organization is adapted to their life, and I have 
often wondered at seeing a robin perched on a heat con- 
ducting metal bar, such as an iron railing, when it 
might have selected a twig, which has much less power 
of carrying away the warmth of the feet. In nothing 
is the peletion of nature demonstrated more strongly 
than in this fact that a wren weighing less than an 
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wld preserve its high temperature in the 
one eet This insusceptibility to cold in the ex- 
posed parts of the body is manifested also in the feet 
of waterfowl, who rest on the frozen ice without the 

i inconvenience. : 

ih cegard to the natural covering of feathers and 
hair which so perfectly protects animals, it is obvious 
that its efficacy depen upon the absolute non-con- 
ducting power of the air which is entangled between 
the interstices of the feathers or hair, and consequently 
prevents the escape of the heat natural to the body of the 
animal. This is often ignored by practical men, who 
keep animals as they think from suffering from cold, 
while they are exposing them to much greater evils 
than if they allowed them to stay in a state of nature. 
Let me take a few examples. Pheasants are much more 
delicate, naturally, than common fowls. If reared nat- 
urally by the parent birds, pheasants are never in a house 
or under any shelter in their lives, Raised under proper 
natural conditions, they never have roup, cold, disease, 
or any ailment. Can as much be said of those that are 
rearedunder hens in coops? Take again the common fowls 
that are so carefully s ut up in hen houses and pro- 
tected from cold. Is their plumage or condition at all 
equal to that of those which are reared semi-wild in 


the open without ever being in a house in their 
lives? Turkeys, as we know, are usually regarded by 
the farmers’ wives as the most delicate of all poultry. 
They are about the hardiest, as those who rear them 
wild in the forests of the north of Scotland know full 
well. The interlacement of the webbing of the feathers, 
and their position in layers one over the other, with 
an exceedingly thin stratum of air between each, not 
only perfectly protects them from cold, but also from 
the inroad of rain. All the small birds that during the 
last disastrous summer have had to roost out in the trees 
in the open have been drenched nearly every day and 
night, and yet have not suffered. 

A singular example of the slight appreciation of the 
non-conducting power of animal covering has just been 
made manifest. The glove makers have recently dis- 
covered that no thick, clumsily manufactured glove, 
preventing the movement of the human fingers, is equal 
to the thin skin of an animal, provided the hair is not 
removed, but turned inside so as to form a natural 
lining to the glove. Thus constructed, a glove is far 
superior to any artificially manufactured. In fact, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to construct a 
woven material whose power of preventing the escape 
of heat would be equal to that of a skin and fur of 


equal stoutness. Many other illustrations will present 
themselves to every observer of nature—W. B. Teget- 
meier, in London Field. 





The Attitedinizing Woodcock. 


One evening in November, many years ago, a country 
friend brought a live cock woodcock to my house in 
Byron, Illinois. A spent shot had made his capture possi- 
ble; in fact, one could not. see that he was hurt in any 
way, after a sharp, scrutinizing search under a powerful 
light on the kitchen table. All at once the beautiful 
creature slipped from my hand, and, assuming the air, 
mien, and ways of a turkey gobbler in the mating season, 
proceeded to strut about on the table in the circle of 
powerful light. It was one of the strangest, wildest, most 
beautiful sights the writer ever beheld. After a solid 
hour’s performance, the little audience decided that no 
taxidermical touch should ever desecrate that beautiful 
feathered form, and the bird was gently slipped into the 
pecket of an old hunting coat, carried a mile out of town 
into the country, and turned loose in the edge of a 
hundred-acre cornfield, into which he quickly scuttled. 

Dr. A. J. Woopcocx. 








Canvasback Shooting. 


Towarns the middle of October, when the later frosts 
have browned the earth with November tints and turned 
the crimson autumn leaves to sombre yellow and russet, 
there comes a day that is gray and cold, accompanied 
by a roaring northeast wind and a threatening, stormy 
sky. Some time before its wintry blast has been felt by 
those ensconced within the limits of civilization, it has 
stirred the wildfowl from their northern haunts, and the 
migration to new feeding and warmer climes has 
commenced. 

It is now that the sportsman’s eye turns eagerly toward 
some coveted shooting resort, where he knows of a wide 
blue bay surrounded by acres of marsh land interlaced 
with numerous waterways, and which this change of 
weather has undoubtedly filled with ducks. Thus, when 
the impulse moves, action follows, so one wet, blustery 
evening, the Veteran and I packed our shooting para- 
phernalia and started for the West, where we anticipated 
bagging more than one plump old canvasback before our 
return. 

Arrived at our destination, we found the snug little 
hunting lodge situated on a large island in the marsh 
all in. readiness, with every comfort at hand that could 
be wished for, and this, together with the cordial greet- 
ings of friends, old and new, proved a warm welcome. 

Pete, the Veterari’s old and faithful punter of many 
years, gave us glowing accounts of the hundreds of can- 
vasbacks swarming in the bay. “I never see so much 
ducks,” he said. “Clouds of ’em,” giving emphasis to 
his words with a thoroughly French gesture and waving 
of stout arms. “But you bet we'll burn those ole fellers 
come a good wind “long!” For several days the weather 
continued mild, with scarcely a breath of wind from any 
point, and of course these conditions were decidedly un- 
favorable for duck shooting. The birds, in fact, re- 
mained out on the lake during the day, sleeping lazily in 
the sun, and not coming back to the bay until nearly 
dark, when they fed all night to their heart’s content 
undisturbed. Pete was unconsolable, abusing the weather 
in strong terms, and going around with a distressed 
countenance. “Did you ever see such a bad luck,” he mut- 
tered continually to himself; and not until one evening 
when ominous clouds had banked up in the south did his 
face brighten. 

“We are going to have a change, I think,” said the 
Veteran, whose eye and weather calculations are as good 
as a barometer, “and if it rains there is a chance that the 
wind may shift to the northwest and blow hard.” 

“Then you bet I be down here afore daylight,” re- 
marked Pete, with growing jubilation, “an’ wake you 
folks up early, so’s we can get a good whack at them 
ducks while they’re stirrin’ round.” Before turning in 
that night I went to the door of the cottage and took a 
survey of the weather. A gentle rain was falling with a 
soft murmuring patter on the roof, and far out in the 
marshes I could hear the quacking of some old mallard 
as he called to his mates in a distant, misty pond hole. 

It was pitch dark the following morning when I awoke 
to hear Pete clattering and clumping around the next 
room, making fires and conversing with himself in low 
suppressed tones. The warm glow of the stoves and a 
fragrant aroma from the kitchen caused everyone to turn 
out in short order, for Al, our faithful adherent of the 
culinary department, had been astir early. 

“Where are we going?” I asked the Veteran across the 
wreeietiee table, at which we were seated enjoying a hot, 

sty repast. 

“I think we will take East Point,” he answered; “if 
we don’t do well we can shift to Middle Point.” 

“All ready,” announced Pete, at this moment poking 
his head in the door with a beaming smile. “We must 

et ‘long pretty quick, fer it’s stopped rainin’. You bet 
take plentyof decoys, too,”he added witha significant nod. 


Fifteen minutes later we were pulling down the gray, 
squall-swept river that emptied into the bay some dis- 
tance below, our duck boats running easily before the 
stiff northwest wind, while we breathed in deeply the 
cold bracing air, for, as Pete had said, the rain was over, 
and several lurid streaks of golden sky broke the dark 
clouds in the eastern horizon. As we came within sight 
of the bay, two or three hundred mud hens jumped from 
the water and spattered awkwardly over its surface to a 
place of safety. But beyond these was the sight that 
made us hold our breaths with wonder, and experience 
those remarkable sensations to which all sportsmen are 
subject when any large quantity of game presents itself 
to the vision. With a roar louder than an express train, 
a cloud of canvasbacks arose from the water, their silvery 
plumage flashing and gleaming as they swept around the 
bay in several great columns, and, finally uniting in one 
body, they streamed off toward the lake. 

“What'd I tell you?” commented Pete, with a satisfied 
grin. “An’ if we don’t ketch ’em to-day I make a big 
mistake.” The Veteran concluded that the best place 
to set out at would be Middle Point, and this decision 
proved a wise one, as few birds worked by East Point 
during the day. 

“Hey! you Billy, hurry up with them decoy,” shouted 
Pete to his sturdy offspring, who was coming in the rear 
with a boat full of wooden treasures. “How you want 
’em set?” he continued, addressing the Veteran, for by 
this time we had reached the point and commenced 
preparations. 


“Put a good bunch well to the leeward,” he answered, 
“and string the rest out in front.” With these directions 
carried into effect, there appeared as tempting a raft of 
decoys as any duck’s eye would wish to fall upon. Our 
boats lay side by side, well concealed by “blow-guns” and 
mats of wild celery strewn over the sterns, while we were 
snugly hidden behind this warm sheltering screen. 

“Get in the grass, Pete, quick!” called the Veteran, 
sharply. “There’s a bunch of ducks heading up this 
way.” At his words I looked down the bay where I 
could see a number of birds circling around in large and 
small flocks. One of these, a bunch of fifteen or twenty 
canvasbacks, had separated from the main body and were 
pointed straight for our decoys, lowering as they drew 
nearer. “Keep down,” said the Veteran, “and let them 
swing around again before you shoot.” Swish went the 
soft whistle of wings, as the birds passed overhead, still 
keeping rather high, and I heard Pete give several low 
coaxing calls in the grass behind us. “Now they’re com- 
ing,” whispered the Veteran. “Get ready,” he added, and 
the ominous click of safeties pushed forward followed. 
With tense nerves and pounding heart I lay motionless 
until through the open slits of the screen I saw the noble 
old ducks, some with set, curved pinions, and others 
slowly hovering, crowding over the decoys. Then I- 
picked out one of those tempting marks and fired. Rip! 
bang! spoke the Veteran’s right and left at the same 
instant, and three birds collapsed, striking the water and 
sending a shower of spray into the air, while I succeeded 
in knocking over a fourth as he swung by, baffling against 
the wind. 

“There is a tie for you,” I said to my companion, as 
Pete pushed out to retrieve the fallen ducks that were 
drifting rapidly across the bay before the stiff white- 
capped breeze. 

“Pretty good beginning,” he answered, and we both 
settled down comfortably in our boats ready for the next 
flock. I have no doubt but that a person looking in on 
us would have seen a pair of very pleased countenances 
reclining behind the screens at that moment. Some little 
time after this I happened to glance over toward the 
lake, which is divided from the bay by a narrow strip 
of beach, and saw a long string of birds that I took to 
be geese winging their way across the sky. in a north- 
westerly direction, Ere 





“That is a nice bunch of swan,” said the Veteran, an- 
swering the question that was on my lips. Stretched 
out in single file they beat slowly and heavily in the wind’ 
their bodies showing dark against the gray Novembe1 
clouds, for evidently they were all young birds, as we 
could detect no white ones among the flock. These were 
the first swan I had ever seen, and the sight gave me a 
pleasant thrill of delight. : 

“Mark ahead!” roared Pete suddenly from his place of 
concealment, where he was keeping a sharp eye on the 
bay, and simultaneously with that announcement, guns 
were tightly gripped, and we both slid down in the boats 
well out of sight. Flying low over the water came a 
string of ducks, and swinging around to the leeward they 
sailed up against the wind in fine style. It seemed as if 
one drake with bowed wings and long graceful neck 
hung almost over the stern of my boat when I raised to 
shoot. Then, as four barrels belched out, he crumpled 
and fell, together with another bird that lay floating on 
its back, while a third, crippled, swam in the decoys. 
“Hurry up and shoot that ‘crip’ over again,” the Veteran 
said, and while I vainly endeavored to load with my 
fingers all thumbs, he had a fresh cartridge in, and the 
canvasback’s troubles were over. 

“We ought to have killed seven or eight,” he said, ad- 
dressing me. “The only trouble was they came in too 
close, and were scattered so that you couldn’t get more 
than one bird in range at a time.” 

“My second was a clean miss,” I rejoined, “and I had 
a first rate shot, too.” 

“I see a duck fall out in der bay,” put in Pete at this 
moment, pushing in the grass within speaking distance. 
“Mebbe I kin get him; might as well try,” he added, and 
then without warning disappeared from sight in his 
capacious punt boat, while the Veteran ejaculated, “Mark 
left! Here’s a single duck coming in right over the 
decoys.” 


“Give it to him,” I whispered breathlessly. 

“No, you shoot,” he answered, “and hold well ahead.” 

“He’s going like a bullet,” I returned, “so be all ready 
in case I miss.” 

However, though the ill-fated canvasback received 
some of the contents of my second barrel, it only seemed 
to urge him faster, when the Veteran, with a difficult 
right-hand swing centered him in a charge of shot. 

Lunch time at hand, we both did full justice to muskrat 
sandwiches and a bottle of cider, our appetites sharpened 
by the sweet, cold, sparkling air. Pete, who had gone 
after the crippled duck, returned shortly and added an- 
other bird to the score. 

Once during the afternoon a flock of some fifty canvas- 
backs swung in to the decoys. I had sat up in the boat 
to watch a string of geese passing overhead, listening 
with enjoyment to their wild, weird honks, when a cry 
of “Mark left!” made me duckquickly and seize my gun. 
A minute later the air seemed alive with birds—sturdy 
bodies and long, slim, outsix@thed necks. Instinctively 
I managed to single out a ¢="* and killed them with the 
first barrel, but only siceeeded in dusting one with the 
second, as I did not lead quite enough. The Veteran 
made two excellent doubles, however, i a third 
that eventually escaped, and we were well satished when 
Pete brought in six plump, heavy silver-backs. 

When the ducks were not flying we would lie back 
comfortably and enjoy the beauty of the clouds. Low in 
the western horizon they were arranged in long billowy 
folds, broken by streaks of gold that stretched across 
from north to south, and through these seams and 


crevices in the dark blue-black zenith streamed 
radiating shafts of clear, brilliant sunshine. At 
intervals it would burst forth in full glory, flood- 


ing the gray white-capped bay with light, while a 


minute later another dark curtain of clouds caused the 
landscape to assume a stern, sombre aspect. As all good 
sportsmen know, the pleasures of shooting, whether with 
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shotgun or rifle, are unlimited. We always have nature 
and her beauties, for without them we could never thor- 
oughly enjoy shooting in any form. “Count up, Pete,” 
called the Veteran, toward the middle of the afternoon, 
and then in a minute or so, “How many?” “Forty-two,” 
came back the answer, followed by, “Hey! mark ahead, 
two duck comin’ in.” And sure enough, here was a cun- 
ning old baldpate, together with a mallard, almost over 
the decoys. “Now,” said the Veteran, in a low voice, 
and the leading bird collapsed to his right barrel, while 
I finished off the mallard in the rear. 

“Here come a pair of ducks,” I said, a short time 
later, espying two black objects scudding up the bay in 
our direction. “No fear of those smart old fellows de- 
coying,” commented the Veteran, sitting upright, in or- 
der to obtain a better lookout. “They seem to be lower- 
ing a little, though,” he continued. 

“Try one when they go over,” I urged, and just as the 
foremost widgeon slid by overhead going like a bullet, 
and probably sixty yards high, a sharp crack rang out, 
and with closed wings the duck came whir.inz down to 
strike in the grass behind us with a resounding thud! 
“Good shot,” called Pete, displaying a beaming smile, 
as he plowed through mud and water to pick up the 
fallen bird, for he was always as appreciative of an ex- 
hibition of skill as he was chagrined over a bad shot. 

No ducks came our way for a half hour or so, and we 
were quite contented to sit up in the boat and watch 
down the bay, where flock after flock of birds, varying in 
number from a half dozen to several hundred, were 
continually alighting preparatory to their night’s feed. 
Finally the Veteran perceived a bunch that had come over 
from the lake nearer to our locality, and as they swung 
across the beach, their leader, a gray, gnarled canvas- 
back, swerved in his course and pointed straight for the 
decoys. Calls in various keys from all of us brought 
them steadily on, until, with splashes and flying water, 
three ducks lit in the midst of the wooden flock. while 
six others hung uncertainly over them. “Take one in 
the water,” cautioned the Veteran, as we raised up 
tegether, and while my first barrel “turned one turtle,” 
I killed a lusty old drake with the second, who was en- 
deavoring to clear himself of danger as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile the Veteran had been -doing lively work, and 
with four barrels knocked down five ducks, three kills 
and a pair of cripples, one of the latter outwitting Pete 
in his effort to retrieve it, while the other after some 
unavailing maneuvering, succurabed to a load of shot 
from his trusty fowling piece. Our bag now numbered 
forty-eight birds, and we had scored even during the day, 
killing twenty-four ducks each. Most of them were 
canvasbacks, mixed with a half dozen redheats, baldpates, 
and the one lone mallard. The sun had lowered until the 
last long level rays reached out over the bay and marsh 
with that clear, cold yellow radiance of autumn verging 
on winter, and so we thought it time to give the birds a 
rest, for the day had surely been a fruitful one. While 
Pete and Billy commenced picking up the decoys, the 
Veteran and I set out on our homeward pull, the sharp 
squalls sweeping down against us and the keen wind 
biting our glowing cheeks, as we warmed up at the short 
stout oars. Once inside the river’s mouth, the force of 
the latter abated somewhat, and after we struck a favor- 
able current, our snug shooting home soon appeared 
within view, the red glow of the kitchen lamp shining 
out through the window like a welcoming beacon light. 

“That’s what I call a good day’s shoot,” I said, while 
we landed at the dock. 

“Yes, and if the weather onlykeeps cold we ought to 
have some more as good,” returned the Veteran, and let 
it suffice to say we enjoyed many more in the marsh and 
on the bay—days that remain fixed as brightly and 
pleasantly upon our memories as/this one. ‘CAMILLA, 


Duck Shooting on Pamlico. Sound. 


A MESSAGE from my friend Kirk that the day was now 
appointed for the start on our long talked of duck shoot- 
ing trip, was no unwelcome news to me. For a long time 
when we chanced to be together it had been the all- 
absorbing topic that claimed most of our consideration. 
Time after time we had gone over the details, and in 
general feasted on the anticipation of a good trip, where 
rest, fair shooting, and good fellowship would be the aim 
of the entire party. 

According to my summons I reached Beehaven, Sun- 
day, January 10, and found all the paraphernalia aboard 
the yacht with everything in readiness, only awaiting my 
arrival for the start. The party was to consist of W. E. 
Robertson, Washington, D. C.; Capt. B. C. Kirk, Mr. 
Underhill, and W. T. Kirk, of Beehaven, myself, and 
Thomas, the cook. 

The anchor up, the big 30 horse-power engine began 
to push the Gretchen through the water at a ten-knot 
clip. Soon we were passing familiar landmarks and 
harbors, with our bow pointing S,.S.E. for Ocracoke Inlet, 
a distance of about fifty-five miles. Soon the town was 
lost sight of, and we were getting just enough roll from 
up the sound to know we were afloat. We were con- 
stantly running close to coot and numerous small ducks, 
and were sighting geese and brant in the distance. As 
we neared the eastern side of the sound, long lines of 
redheads were seen flying low to the horizon on their 
way down to the broad shallow sand flats near the inlet, 
where myriads find subsistence and thousands are shot 
annually. That was our objective point also. With a 
smooth and comfortable run to our credit the anchor was 
Gropped at 5:15 near the shooting grounds, in a good 
harbor all safe and sound, with the honk of geese and 
the constant chuckle of brant and redheads coming to our 
ears. This was a condition that others might not have 
appreciated, but to me it possessed a charm of 
fascination. 

Monday morning we were up early and ready for busi- 
ness: Breakfast over, it began to rain and blow from the 
northeast, an ideal day to kill ducks, but too hard a 
proposition for any of us. The day wore hard as we re- 
mained aboard and watched the long lines of birds swing 
to and fro over the feeding grounds. 

Tuesday opened fair and we were up and “at ‘em” 
early, with about 250 decoys divided in three stands. 
Robertson on a point, Capt Kirk ~~ Mr. Underhill in a 
blind, Billie and I to the I taking the first lay 
my little Lefever began to ‘ina lively manner, and 


it was answered in a spirited way by the Parker and 
Greener guarding the other stands. After the morning 
the shooting was a little slow until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the birds began to come in from the 
outer shoals. Flying high over the marshes on their way 
to the feeding ground, they would discover the decoys 
when at an angle of about 72 degrees, and I never 
dreamed it possible for flesh and feathers to fly so fast as 
they did coming down. I confess that the pace was too 
hot, and the flight too rapid, for any of us to wrap our 
record with a score to be proud of. When darkness 
sent us aboard we had quite a few ducks, but far more 
explanations why this one or that bunch were allowed to 
pass without paying the regulation toll. 

Wednesday furnished fair sport only; the birds were 
very suspicious and wary; yet when night came we had 
quite a bunch of ducks. Nearing the boat we met the 
odor of baked redhead, and reaching the cabin we found 
that Thomas was up to standard and had them pre- 
pared to the “queen’s taste.” After dinner we held a 
council of war, and decided to change our base to the 
upper sound the next day. Arriving at Rose Bay Thurs- 
day afternoon, we were soon making acquaintance with 
the fowl in great shape. We found that the birds were 
not so plentiful, nor by any means so wild. Thursday 
afternoon and Friday increased the number of our bag to 
a very satisfactory showing. 

We made the start for home Saturday morning with 
the yacht dressed in plumage from spar to spar, and from 
the shrouds ducks hung galore. We reached Beehaven 
about noon, much pleased with the trip. The comfort of 
the boat, with the complete rig, and the minute knowledge 
of W. F. Kirk as gunner, made the trip by far the most 
enjoyable I ever took. F L. 


Can Ducks Smell? 


My genial correspondent-friend, Coahoma, takes issuc 
with me on the question as to whether mallards, or any 
cther ducks, for the matter of that, can and do smell—of 
course I mean when they are alive. Now, while I should 
hate to see this subject run into a red god, shod-pole, 
blackened timber, log-jam controversy, yet it is a matter 
that should be settled once for all, so that hunters with 
Teutonic blood in their veins may take warning, and 
deny themselves, when on the duck pass, an indulgence in 
their favorite Limburger. To make quick work of the 
question, let the editor be made the judge, and the 
thousands of Forest AND STREAM readers around the 
world act as the jury, and my good friend from the land 
of the cottonwoods, moccasins, and rattlers assenting to 
this arrangement, here is my case: 

Now, may it please the court and gentlemen of the 
jury, the defendant in this case, one Coahoma, alleges, 
first, that it is his impression that the olfactory machinery 
of a duck is defective and wanting altogether. He makes 
that allegation on the strength of certain investigations 
claimed to be along original lines. 

Now, your Honor, let him make his pleading more 
definite and certain; let him come forward into the open, 
into the free sunlight that is given to us all to enjoy, and 
state the names of his investigators, and likewise say 
how they investigated, and give the time and place. I 
hold, your Honor, that an ex-parté statement of that kind 
should carry no weight whatsoever with this court and 


‘jury, and that it is a mere conclusion. I say again, 


your Honor, that he must come before you with some- 
thing besides an impression that a verdict has been ren- 
dered by certain investigators; impressions are not evi- 
dence. If he intends to plead res adjudicata or stare de- 
cisis, let him produce the record. I would ask, were the 
ducks wild or tame? And how was the investigation 
made? Did they mix in categorical and synchronous 
order asafcetida, hydrochloric acid, concentrated am- 
monia and tincture of garlic (purissima) with boiled 
corn, and have the ducks eat it in the presence of reliable 
witnesses with a combination of quacks and relish? Was 
2 memorandum made at the time that the ducks did eat 
the aforesaid meal with gusto, and has it been preserved? 
Is there anything to show that’ Limburger cheese was 
mixed with their food and greedily partaken of? No, 
your Honor, no such requisite allegations are made in 
the support of his contention, and I hereby challenge the 
defendant to produce any records on the subject which 
have not been tampered with. Ammonia (conc.) and 
asafeetida are strong things by themselves, but—mark 
you— they are not Limburger by any means. 

Now, your Honor, we will pass along to the conten- 
tion of the defendant that there is a limit to the power 
of Limburger cheese—like unto the Mephiticus horridus 
—to project its scent. Again, may it please the court, we 
are confronted with the ex-parte statement of the defend- 
ant, unsupported by a single fact. I call for facts, your 
Honor, facts. Where are they? Why are they not forth- 
coming? Because, your Honor, there are no facts which 
defendant can set up on this point, any more than there 
are facts to show how far a Mephiticus horridus can con- 
taminate the atmosphere, and also the air. 

Now, your Honor, as to the last contention of the de- 
fendant, in closing my demurrer ore tenus, not wishing 
to impose further upon the good nature and patience of 
the court, and the honorable members of the jury, who 
wish to return to business, I must point out that the de- 
fendant pleads white collars and white sapling cuttings, 
but—mark you—how widely he steers clear of red-labeled 
Limburger tins. Had the tin been white, and had it not 
been well hidden between the roots of the prairie grass, 
where it had considerately tried to hide itself from sight 
and smell—note, your Honor, that I use the word “tried” 
with due consideration for its meaning and value—there 
might be some fleeting shadow of a fact to support the 
statement of the defendant. But collars and saplings 
have no bearing on this cheese. 

Now, your Honor, and gentlemen of the jury, provided 
the court lets the case go to you and does not dismiss it 
forthwith, I will produce before you facts relating to that 
Limburger, and as I look on your intelligent faces, repre- 
sentative of culture, refinement, and prosperity, the lat- 
ter, no doubt, because of the keen business acumen evi- 
denced plainly by your interest shown thus far in this 
trial, I can imagine your bringing in but one verdict, a 
verdict which will be supported on our side by the 
strongest evidence possible, and on the other merely b 
the negative conclusions of the defendant, a verdict, I 


say, gentlemen of the jury, that alone will be compatible 
with common sense, to wit, a verdict for the plaintiff, 

And I now, therefore, move you, you Honor, that you 
instruct the jury to bring in a verdict for the plaintiff 
without leaving their seats. 


CHARLES CRISTADORO. 
St. Pavr, Minn, 


The Wild and Wo Illy Adirondacks, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I sniff entertainment in your correspondent, Mr. George 
L. Brown, of Essex county, Adirondacks, and in the bear 
editor, who admits that yon cloud is like a camel, or 
very like a whale. 

I have a kind of sympathy for bears. Without know- 
ing much of conditions in the Adirondacks, and having 
no sheep there, I hope the law-makers of New York 
will extend a little protection to the black bears of the 
Adirondacks if the bears need it. I suggest that the 
Legislature, or the framer of the bill for the protection 
of the black bear, inquire into the subject fully before 
abandoning what I believe to be a sensible, humane, and 
probably a profitable measure. 

I suggest further that those really interested in the 
matter gather all possible statistics as to the number of 
bears extant in that region; and yet further, that they 
ascertain the number of sheep, cattle, men, women, and 
=— devoured by the ferocious and woolly little black 

ears 

I am interested at this distance because I know some- 
thing of bears, and because I know something of how 
stories of their depredations travel, like the tales of mad 
dogs; and further, because twenty years ago I tried to 
arouse some sympathy for common bears in California. 

It is true that Mr. Brown has given figures showing 
the number of bears killed in Essex county during many 
years, but why he should assert these figures as proof 
of the supply of live bears at large is too logical for me. 
If, for instance, 35 bears were killed in 1902 (for which 

-the slayers received $10 each in bounty, as well as the 
sport and the value of skin and carcass), how in Halifax 
or Essex or Adirondacks does that attest that live ‘bears 
are still eating sheep and putting farmers out of business 
in 1904? 

Having, during a quarter of a century, seen the anni- 
hilation of about every bear within reach of the most 
zealous hunters in this region, where there has been no 
bounty to encourage their extermination, I begin to per- 
ceive that the West is not wild and woolly, but that 
Essex county, New York, is so much more hazardous a 
frontier that there the ‘sheep and bears struggle for 
supremacy. The glory of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevadas and of the great Coast Range of the 
Pacific is transcended by the tourist and tavern-haunted 
hills of New York and New England! In California 
we have a bear or two on exhibition as curiosities of an 
almost extinct animal, while in the land of Bartholdi’s 
statue and wooden nutmegs bears threaten to predomi- 
nate! Ohe! Nisi Dominus frustra! 

There is consolation in most afflictions. Aside from 
the ignoble, speculative point of view taken by sheep men, 
I beg to observe that in their sentence they may seek 
salvation. ‘The bear is a nobler and more valuable animal 
than the sheep. Neither is the bear as destructive as the 
sheep. Turn a thousand sheep loose in the Adirondacks 
and if they- had intelligence enough to subsist in winter 
they would»eat all the bears and the deer, too, out of 
house and home. 

After all, about all a sheep can do is cry baa- -a, let some 
duffer shear him’ once or twice, and then relapse into mut- 
ton of a more or less questionable value. Wool is worth 
from 10 to 15 cents and a good sheep two or three dollars 
and thirty cents. If bears are not worth more, alive or dead, 
sportsmen do not read Forest AND STREAM, there are no 
taverns or guides in the Adirondacks, to say nothing of 
smoky Indians or raw, right-angled log jams. Why in 
Essex do not the sheep men go in and raise bears? It 
may be possible, being at so great a distance, that I do 
not comprehend the situation. Perhaps they are raising 
them. $10 per capita besides the skin and carcass would 
pay better than coyote farming in California and Nevada. 
If this latter is the case, my suggestions are ill, and I 
would not deprive Essex farmers of a bounty ‘from a 
State to which I pay no taxes. 

The bear is a long suffering, much maligned quadruped, 
persecuted to the death by mankind. Scripture hath told 
many, many generations of us how bears ate up children 
from the beginning, and unruly infant humanity has been 
hushed to sleep for nineteen hundred years with stories 
of hungry bears. About every mighty hunter that ever 
killed one of the furry creatures has been an exaggeratcr 
of facts as to ferocity, weights and measurement for the 
remainder of his life. It has been alleged that fishermen 
sometimes lie. If you know of one having undue con- 
fidence in his ability introduce to him an amateur bear 
slayer and watch him dwindle.’ 

The bear is the noblest American quadruped. He 13 
almost a biped, and he can walk upright with his: face te 
heaven. He is almost as near like man as the monkey. 
He is intelligent, fearless and powerful, but he has the 
sagacity to avoid mankind because he knows man has the 
advantage with his villainous gunpowder and missiles. 
He is not, like man, a tool using animal, but in his other 
attributes, he is more than a match for the invaders of 
his domain. He is a central and prominent figure on the 
great seal of the State of California, and the order of the 
Native Sons of the Golden West (who are hard games— 
I mean hard to beat, generally and collectively), decorate 
themselves with bear badges and they keep a few pet 
bears for parades. But there are at this time few bears in 
this wild State—that is to say, in their wild state. They 
have been slain by every human device that civilization 
has invented.. There are miles square of wastes and un- 
inhabited. mountains in California where bears once sub- 
sisted but ‘where a bear track could not be found by 
Leatherstocking himself. 

The last bear track'I saw in the miles of mountains in 
this region was being followed by three Indians. Three 
of the last of the Indians following ‘about the last bear. 
An old man with tottering legs, ‘a younger man, ‘and - 
boy about fifteen years of age. The old man wore 
tions of a coat-descended to him by s low, 


successive gradation—that is to say, degradation, and 
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attered cotton overalls, and was barefoot. The 
eg barefoot also, without a coat, and he was half 
white. The other man had some clothing on also, for it 
was winter and there was snow. They had an old 
smooth-bore musket or “yager,” and had followed the 
bear track for three days. They had wounded, but did 
not get the bear. This was several years ago. Two of 
the Indians are dead. The bear is not known to have 
made any more tracks. 

The foregoing testimony merely goes to show that 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way,” leaving 
Greece, Athens, Rome, and Essex county, New York, 
relapsing into primal isolation and solitude. With ail 
respect to Mr. Brown and Essex shepherds, however, f 
would observe that I should prefer a flock of black bears 
te a flock of sheep. There might not be so much wool 
at shearing time, but think of the bounty, Mr. Brown, 
and the bear meat and bacon, and the splendid overcoats 
and robes—think of these—and let them raise sheep in 
Wyoming and Australia and in Spain. 

This is a queer world. Our Government pays a bounty 
on sugar and all of us want to propagate beets and 
cane. The State offers a bounty on bears, and a corre- 
spondent of Forest AND STREAM advocates their exter- 
mination, while the editor rather sanctions the idea. 
Alas, also, that in New England and New York they want 
to hound deer, invade private domain, and kill bears 
“law or no law” if it interferes with “home rule”’—Gee- 
whillikens! In the utmost West by the sundown sea we 
have the reputation of being rather lax in loyalty to law 
and order, but the Bluenoses and Knickerbockers—Alh, 
me! RANSACKER. 
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The Grouse. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As we are all anxious to preserve the ruffed grouse, 
perhaps it might be well to obtain the testimony of men 
of the woods as to the relations between hawks and this 
noble bird. -Personally; I-have never ‘seen. a hawk en- 
gaged in-the capture..of grouse, young or. dld, but have 
often caught ‘hawks .in. the-pursuit of smaller birds, like 
bluejays... When the latter are escorting their. broods of 
young through.the oaks, int the: fall, they are often fol- 
lowed. from ~'tree, to tree~ by a marauder, who, when 
hungry, ‘will easily-capture-a blue coat, whereupon a great 
scolding and sqttealing will epsue for a while, but event- 
ually all will quiet dowh=- ‘As*the days. pass, the little flock 
dwindles toa few shy ones, and brother hawk and family 
have fared:spmptuously. : nts he 

As long.&s the jays Jast the half-grown grouse will be 
let alone;- bit after: the: former-are scattered and gone, 
something- like: a* brown knot. will be observed on the 
limbs overhanging the dusting places, and that fine brood 
that you*Rave ‘beet coaxitig-along with sundry sly feed- 
ings of grain.wilt begin’ td-decrease about. one bird a day. 
Of coutsé, it-as"weas¢glS Or-foxes at night, and -you keep 
wondesing There are no_stiarés, nor are guns heard up 
on the flat on fhe old nidimfainside where the two wood 
roads diverge... With an Indian’s patience your amateur 
nattralist’ keep$ Hatunting the locality on the sharp look- 
out for vermin. Along about nightfall little rustlings in 
the bushes and low cries tell of a movement toward the 
feeding. grounds at the mountain base among the black- 
berry vines. A brave old hen proudly leads a covey of 
six short tails across the steep log road just below two 
rather large pines. The trees stand just over the dusting 
places. Well, they are safe to-day, for it is getting too 
dark for hawks, as they know very well. The watcher 
decides to return to the farmhouse one hundred yards 
distant, and steps from his screen of leaves. Like a 
dart a big object shoots down the path from the pine 
tree, and instinctively the brown barrels swing down to 
the course, and a little below. A heavy thud is the result, 
and the game keeper lifts a big hawk, his eyes glowing 
with fury on his avenging captor. 

As far as the baldhead eagle is concerned, I have 
never seen one after anything but fish, although I have 
lived on the shore of a lake where grouse were plentiful. 

It is well known that crows destroy the upland corn 
planting, pulling the tender shoots and eating the seed, 
and I have seen them carry off dead chipmunks and 
squirrels that had been killed and thrown away. I know 
that the larger owls eat young crows, for I have found 
their feathers and bones around and in the nests of the 
great horned owl early in the spring before leaf time. 
Once I heard an owl hoot near a pond at midnight. Sud- 
denly a crow gave a wild note of alarm, and the hooting 
ceased. An Indian once told me that the ow! hoots to 
make his prey move uneasily, and thus betray its where- 
abouts. There is no love lost between crows and owls, 
and the former even things up by day. 

About the scarcity of grouse, up in Ticonderoga on 
the hill there was not a bird last summer, where one 
could have found twenty the year before. A few coveys 
were seen—nice birds—around the farms, and there was 
much drumming on the hills back of Eagle Lake, but, to 
use a local expression, “they didn’t come down at all,” 
and I only saw three or four scattering old birds in the 
most likely places along the lake road where I lived dur- 
ing the summer. One solitary covey of four little fellows 
was treed by a yellow dog one night and one was carried 

ome. It is my belief that hundreds of nests were 
destroyed by the ravaging forest fires in the back country, 
‘which killed and scattered the birds in the fire-swept. dis- 
tricts. Then, too, the entire Adirondack region was 
covered with a dense pall of smoke for days at a time, 
and this must have been pretty hard for the young birds, 
which had been half frozen to death with the cold just 
Previous, 

‘ here was a terrible mortality among the beauti- 
ul pike of the lake, and scores of big fellows were 

Oating about the lake. Some guides believed this was 
se the abnost total lack of rain and the consequent 

ion 0 i i 
the | the water in the still, swampy parts where 

One thing is sure, there were almost no young birds 
raised tip Essex county way thiS season. roams. Yee 

Once when a boy I observed two birds fighting; on 
a large bl ; : 

¢ Diuejay, was being worsted by a smaller chap, 


who kept hitting him vicious blows on the head, he 
would retire to his “comer” for snother round. "Ae. i 








FOREST:-AND STREAM, 


was going to be a knock out for the big ’un pretty soon, 
I just fired and picked up a nice little hawk, one of the 
smallest I ever saw. 

A friend of mine killed a large hawk last season, and 
upon examination found in his talons a still living yel- 
low hammer. The hunter had the bird of prey and its 
captive mounted by a taxidermist. 

An old hunter up in the Adirondacks who had nothing 
to do last season but nurse a lame leg, told me that he 
had a dozen of the nicest chickens I ever saw out there 
by the woodshed, and that some crows came and stole 
them one by one, in spite of all he could do. He spoke 
with some feeling on the subject. Peter FLINT. 





Shooting a Scotch Grouse Moor. 


Dawn in the Grampian Hills. Long shafts of sunlight 
change the color of the heather-clad braes and corries 
from the cold gray of the night to the warm royal purple 
of the heather bloom. The Watcher is astir early with 
his stick and spyglass, he is wandering about on the 
high ground on the lookout for poachers. The “Guns” 
are in dreamland. All at once the strains of the pipes 
are heard near the castle. The lazy Guns awake, and, 
jumping into sweaters and tennis flannels, meet in the 
smoke room, a sleepy lot. A quarter of a mile run to 
the bathing pool wakes them up a bit. The bathing pool 
is a basin worn out of a huge rock by a little trout 
stream that comes down from a patch of last winter’s 
snow away up on one of the ptarmigan tops. A plunge 
in the pool, a second or two under the waterfall, and 
then back to breakfast. Breakfast over, the next busi- 
ness of the morning is to cut luncheon. Cold grouse and 
graham bread are laid out on the sideboard, and every 
Gun must prepare his own sandwiches. After this a de- 
lay is likely to occur while an important letter is written, 
a lost flask found, shooting leggins changed or some- 
thing, and remembering that these sportsmen have not 
risen with the Watcher, and the sun is fast getting high, 
one is inclined to get impatient. Between half-past nine 
and ten all is ready; the party is comfortably seated in 
the wagonette, the word is given to start, and we are 
off for half an hour’s drive to the place which has been 
selected as the beat we will shoot. At last the wagonette 
draws up before a tiny shepherd’s hut, the party gets out, 
is respectfully greeted by the dogs and gillies awaiting 
them, and preparations are made for getting to work. 
Guns are sorted out, pockets stuffed with cartridges, and 
the line formed. 

“Captain Blank,” says our host, “as our most honored 
guest, will please take the left of the line?” Captain 
Blank accordingly shoots the left all day, and has the 
freedom of swinging around to his left with no danger 
of Shooting a companion. The other man takes the right. 
In the center comes Kennedy, while Duke, Bingo or 
Romp go ahead. Almost out of sight in the rear, and 
theoretically out of range, comes the rest of the party. 
The pony bearing the two baskets or paniers, one for 
the luncheon and the other for dead game, the pony boy 
to lead the pony across the unbroken moorland, and one 
of the under keepers with the rest of the dogs in 
couples. “Ho-up.” The keeper throws his arm up. Duke 
is on a point. The party halts for a second to get bear- 
ings, and then moves slowly forward. Whirr! The 
covey takes wing, guns are discharged, and possibly three 
birds are down. It is necessary to load quickly for there 
may be more and an old cock is shouting, “Go-back, Go- 
back, Go-back” from a rock ahead, which may be a sim- 
ple remonstrance or a signal to the rest of his brood. 
Whirr! Hold hard—“cheepers”—and we hold our fire, 
for cheepers are not full grown birds, and too young to 
shoot. The game that is down is found and carried in 
the keeper’s hand, a head between each two fingers, and 
we go forward. In a few minutes Duke is pointing again, 
but we only get one bird, and the rest are marked down 
across the valley to be picked up on our way home. We 
spread out and go forward, and Captain Blank walks 
into an old cock and brings him down with his second 
barrel. We work along through the purple heather with 
never a tree in sight, up hill and down into little valleys, 
across clear mountain streams, and through brown peaty 
ones flowing in small cafions which they have worn for 
themselves in the black sticky loam of the moors. The 
keeper’s hands are full of birds, and he raises them above 
his head in signal to the “pony” that he is about to leave 
them on a prominent rock to be gathered up as the rear 
party comes along. At length it is time to think of the 
sandwiches we have prepared. “Where is there a good 
well?” says our host to the keeper in Gaelic. “Just over 
by that sheep,” he responds, pointing to a flock of a 
dozen or more, and turning towards the rear party he 
puts his fingers to his lips and gives a shrill whistle, at 
the same time waving his handkerchief to bring them 
forward. The keeper now leads us to a cold spring bub- 
bling out of the hillside, and when the pony comes up 
ulsters and mackintoshes are flung upon the heather and 
we throw ourselves down as upon a springy bed. Be- 
fore the packets of luncheon are opened, Captain Blank 
calls out, “What’s the bag, keeper?” “Eleven and a half 
brace, sir, and a hare,” is the reply. 

“That’s not doing very well,” says the Captain, “but we 
should do better after lunch,” and then we fall on the 
food. After food comes smoke, and we have been 
halted about three-quarters of an hour when our host 
gets to his feet. The alert keepers who have eaten their 
luncheon according to British etiquette, thirty yards in the 


_ Tear, spring to their feet and the formation is again 


taken up, the rest of the beat covered; birds found 
plentiful late in the evening on our return to the flat, and 
the total bag reaches twenty-six and a half brace and 
three hares before we get to the castle; not a wonderful 
bag, but the moor is not doing so well this season as last, 
the first hatching were killed by the late frost, and the 
second hatching by early wet weather, and so forth, we 
are told, and besides it is getting late in the season, the 
frequent rains have made the birds wild and strong on 
the wing, but notwithstanding all these disadvantages 
the day has been a most enjoyable one; a small bag over 
dogs seems decidedly preferable to a larger bag made 
‘with driven birds. SToRLAX. 


All communications for Forest AND Sramax must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention, We have no other office. 


Belgian Firearms. 


Lice, Belgium, Oct. 5, 1903.—The firearms industry 
remains in a satisfactory condition, and while the prices 
tor center-fire arms has decreased a trifle, as is also the 
case with hand-made and interchangeable machine gun;, 
the trade in the better grade of guns, such as the Sine 
fowling gun, is in a very flourishing condition, and never 
before has this gun, as manufactured in Liege, been in 
such universal demand. 

Trade in revolvers, which for a time had been a little 
cff, is again picking up. ~The same may be said for the 
single-barreled guns, made cheap for export to the coast 
ot Africa. 

The markets of South America seem to be in a better 
condition, and several important orders have come from 
brazil and the Argentime Republic. 

The manufacture of firearms, complete or in part, is the 
traditional industry of this Province. Whether the peo- 
ple of Liege hold the secret of turning out a prime 
quality of gun barrel or other integral part of the arm, [ 
do not know, but it is an established fact that no other 
barrel of corresponding make and value can stand the 
strain of the severe test put upon it as well as the Liege 
gun barrel. Every barrel must, under the law, success- 
iully withstand the Government test before it is admitted 
for sale. The gun barrels are made by the workmen in 
their own homes, and are delivered to the merchants, who 
combine the parts for the markets. It is said that no 
less than 50,000 men, women, and children are engaged 
in the manufacture of gun barrels. This system of buy- 
ing from the people lessens the responsibility of the man- 
ufacturer, for if the barrel fails to withstand the test the 
workman and not the manufacturer is the loser. The 
material for manufacturing the gun barrels or other parts 
ef firearms is oftentimes supplied by the manufacturer, 
who sometimes gets his barrels roughly made and com- 
pletes them himself. . 

It is the universal understanding here that the United 
States is the best market for the cheap grade of guns, 
and there is a double-barreled gun called at Liege the 
“American.” 

It is estimated that in the Province of Liege about 
150,000 pairs of gun barrels were manufactured during 
the year 1902, part. of which were sent to the United 
States rough bored, to be finished there. The exportation 
of gun barrels of all grades to the United States is 
increasing. 7 

Quite a controversy is on here as to the better quality 
of gun barrel—the Damascus or the steel. The Damascus 
is manufactured only at Nessonvaux, near Liege, while 
the steel barrel is made in Liege. One argument in favor 
of the Damascus barrel is that in case of an explosion 
there is less liability of injury than with the steel bar-. 
rel. Muzzleloading guns are sent in large quantities to 
South America, while the flintlock is made for export to: 
Africa. 

The rifle barrel manufactured here is not exported to 
the United States in great quantities, on account of the 
duty thereon. 

Revolvers are turned out in great numbers, and are 
shipped to all parts of the world. It is estimated that 
600,000 were manufactured in Liege last year. 

During the six months ended August 31, 1903, there 
were exported to the United States firearms to the valne 
of $234,815.71, and gun barrels to the value of $39,012.33. 

James C. McNAtty, Consul. 





Wolves and Forest Reserves. 


New York, Feb. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have read a letter published in the last number of Forest 
AND STREAM concerning “W 1 Wolves and_ the 
Forest Reserve,” in which it is stated that “There is no 
doubt but the reserve will become a breeding place for 
wolves, coyotes, and cougars, thus leading to greater fric- 
tion between the reserve and the stockmen.” : 

There is no reason why animals of this kind should in- 
crease in consequence of these mountains having been 
taken within the Yellowstone Forest Reserve. 

Since the creation of this reserve no change has been 
made in conditions that would tend in any way to this 
result. There has been no decrease in the number of set- 
tlers, or diminution in the amount of stock ranged upon 
the reserve; the same game laws exist there as in any 
other portion of the State, and are most efficiently en- 
forced by the forest rangers, who are also State game 
wardens. Hunters and trappers desiring to capture 
mountain lion, wolves, or coyotes, are in no way inter- 
fered with, but, on the contrary, have every facility and 
opportunity for the capture of these animals upon the 
reserve as elsewhere. The State bounty paid on wolves 
applies equally to those killed on the reserve as off the 
reserve. ‘ 

The reserve officials recognize that mountain lions and 
wolves are a great menace, not only to game, but to the 
stock of the settlers, and the rangers, armed, and con- 
stantly patrolling the reserve, are instructed to destroy at 
every opportunity varmints of this kind. A number of 
wolves have already been killed by the rangers. 

A pack of dogs is now being raised for the purpose of 
hunting mountain lions upon the reserve. 5 

Many reports, without foundation, have been circulated 
regarding this, as well as other conditions connected with 
the forest reserve, with intention of stirring up opposi- 
tion to the reserve. An article published in a Wyoming 
paper last year stated that a trapper named Lyons, going 
upon the reserve to hunt wolves, had been disarmed by a 
ranger. The department now has an affidavit both from 
the ranger and from Mr. Henry Lyons, stating that the 
report was absolutely false. ces ’ 

Thus you see a desire to create a prejudice against 
forest reserves on this point is entirely unwarranted. 

Settlers in our State, realizing the necessity of timber 
and water protection, and also realizing that the reserve 
was, created and is being administered for their benefit, 
not only is all opposition disappearing, but they are ren- 
dering most valuable aid in assisting the forestry officers 
in carrying out the rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment. A. A. ANDERSON, 


Special Superintendent Yellowstone Forest Reserve, 
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Farmer, Hunter and Trapper. 


_ THEREsA, N. Y.—In a recent communication I men- 
tioned a boyhood companion of mine of whom I proposed 
to have more to say later on. 

Mr. Barney Sheley, an old time hunter and traprer, 
has resided on Red Lake (near where I have passed two 
of the four months of my vacation this season) for nearly 
thirty years, during which time he has cleared and is 
now tilling about fifty acres of a farm of more than three 
times that number. For many years before and since 
Mr. Sheley took up the occupation of farming he was a 
hunter and trapper in the northern wilds of Cauada. Mr. 
Sheley has captured many beaver, otter, fisher, marten, 
mink, bear, and all other fur-bearing animals of that 
region; and more deer than I would like to mention in 
this article, which, according to his figures (I don’t doubt 
them), are more, I think, than any man should kill in a 
lifetime. But in those days it was business not sentiment 
with Mr. Sheley. 

Although there has been no deer shot in this vicinity 
of late years, Mr. Sheley manages some way to get a deer 
skin nearly every year. Within the past month I have 
seen him “smoke tan” a deer skin, cut and make com- 
plete as good a pair of buckskin mittens as can be bought 
in any store. Mr. Sheley told me that he could make 
four pairs of mittens from one skin, which he and his 
two stalwart sons make good use of during the cold 
winter. Mr. Sheley keeps a flock of about fifty sheep, 
which run in the woods from late in the spring until the 
crops and grass are gathered from the fields. He also 
keeps from six to eight Jersey cows; the milk is in great 
demand by campers on the lake, and Mr. Sheley’s estim- 
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never had to ask this farmer after that for permission to 
hunt on his land; his trespass notices did not apply to 
me. Casa BLANCO. 


Eastern Long Island Ducks. 


Orrent Pornt, Suffolk County, N. Y.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: You are aware of the fact that Long Island 
gunners were, and are, deeply aggrieved over the passage 
of the Brown duck bill last winter. There are so many 
conditions which differ so widely in different localities 
that it is impossible to frame a law which will meet the 
requirements of every portion of this or any other State. 

In this locality only salt water ducks (with rare ex- 
ceptions) visit our waters. They are coots, old squaws, 
sheldrakes and broadbills,,and are known by many as 
“trash ducks.” My experience covers fifty years with a 
gun, and I have never had the opportunity to kill a mal- 
lard, canvasback, or redhead, and I have never known of 
a dozen redheads or mallards being killed in this locality 
by all the gunners I have ever met. We have always had 
a few black ducks, and we have them yet, and very few 
of them are killed. It is a rare thing for a man to kill 
fifteen or twenty during a season. It is a rare thing, too, 
for any one man hereabouts to kill 100 ducks in a season, 
and they are nearly all coots and old squaws. We 
shooters of the east end are perfectly willing for our 
brethren of other parts of the State to make whatever 
laws they deem best for the preservation of the various 
kinds of game in their localities. It seems to me that this 
view of the matter is perfectly fair all around. I do not 
wish to see the ducks all slaughtered, either by myself or 
others, and suggest a reasonable bag limit for ducks, 


TRAPPING MUSKRATS ON THE INDIAN RIVER. 


able wife also produces from it butter that is much sought 
for by the village folk. 

I send with this a photograph of Mr. Sheley’s humble 
but comfortable home; also one showing Mr. Sheley 
trapping muskrats on Indian River the past-spring. There 
is no neighbor nearer than a mile up the lake, and during 
the long winters they have but few visitors, who are 
always kindly welcomed J. L. Davison. 


Boys’ Guns and Forest Fires. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Edmond Redmond, in the Forest AND STREAM for 
February 13, makes some sensible remarks about boys 
handling guns. These small caliber rifles and air guns— 
the air guns in particular—seem to be a source of dread 
to some people. The air gun is not at all dangerous, even 
when you are hit with it, which does not often happen. 
I have had a buckshot fired out of one of them hit me 
more than once, when the boy handling it was careless 
with it; and I did not have to hunt up a surgeon on 
account of being hit. The chief of police here was given 
orders last fall to gather in every small gun he found in 
possession of a boy on the street. He found none; they 
all suddenly disappeared off the streets in town. ; 

Those Flobert rifles are not half so dangerous in a 
boy’s or anyone else’s hands, as are the toy pistols that 
no one seems to notice. A boy when he first gets a gun 
needs to be told how to use it. If we who know how it 
should be handled take the trouble to tell him (I always 
do), in a short time he will get to be careful enough not 
to shoot himself nor anyone else. And, as Mr. Redmond 
says, if a boy is never allowed to have a gun, how is he 
going to learn to use one? The best shots and the best 
soldiers I ever met in the army were country boys who 
had been carrying a gun of some kind ever since they had 
been old enough to lift one. 

These forest fires, nine times out of ten, can be traced, 
if anyone takes the trouble to trace them, to a spark (a 
single spark often starts one, too), that has been thrown 
out of the funnel of a locomotive. The spark need not 
drop on dry grass or leaves to start a fire. It is a fact 
that I have seen a spark fall on green grass here where 
a railroad passes through a park, and have seen the fire 
start while I stood looking at it; this in the middle of 
summer when there was no dry grass here. 

Some years ago I saved a farmer’s whole crop of hay 
for him by being just where I happened to be when the 
fire started. A spark from an engine set fire to the dry 
stubble in his meadow, and I got the last of the fire put 
out when it was within ten feet of his hay stacks. e 
farmer only got there after the whole affair wes over. | 


Photos by Harry Hanson. 


quail, and rabbits, with an extension of time for the 
former in this (Suffolk) county. The ducks cannot all 
be killed, nor half of them (which visit us), but if the 
shooting is overdone the birds will vacate this locality 
for some other where they may feed undisturbed, and we, 
of course, must suffer the consequences, and others, per- 
haps, will be the gainers. Uncte Dan. 


New York Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE tenth annual Sportsmen’s Show opened at Madi- 
son Square Garden, this city, on Friday evening. A large 
artificial lake running from one end of the garden to the 
other is utilized for the display of high power launches 
and automobile boats; and there are here, afternoon and 
evening, canoe races, tilting contests, log rolling, and 
other aquatic competitions. The Rocky Mountain guides 
occupy a space at the western end of the lake, and about 
the main floor are camps and guides from Virginia, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Maine, the Adirondacks, the 
Hudson Bay Company’s territory, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. There are exhibits of live game birds 
and animals, among the exhibitors being the New York 
Zoological Society. A model fish hatchery shows the de- 
velopment of young trout from the egg to the growth of 
three or four weeks. 

Fly-casters enjoy greater opportunities than at any 
other past show. A special tank has been constructed 
for this feature, and the rules for the competitions, in 
the hands of the fly-casting committee, which have re- 
cently been printed, are such that there will be an added 
degree of interest to this part of the programme. 


In North Dakota. 


Gatesspurc, N. D., Feb. 12.—Herewith I send you my 
subscription to Forest AND STREAM, as I have done lo! 
these many years, and were I able to afford it, ten times 
the sum would not pay for the pleasure and information 
I have yearly gleaned from your fascinating pages ever 
since the old Rop anp GuN and Forest AND STREAM 
joined hands, and the question, “Do quail withhold their 
scent?” and similar ones were the burning ones of the 
day. By the way, there are three coveys of quail near this 
town now, last fall being the first time I ever saw any 
here in a residence of over twenty years. I have been 
buying some fur this winter. Mink and foxes are quite 
plenty. Game birds are coming through well, the numer- 
ous cornfields about being a great help to them. I find 
the community has a rapidly growing sentiment in favor 
of preserving their game, and several farms ate posted 
and closely watched against shooters, Jos. P. W, 


(Fes. 20, 1904. 


The Birds and the Winter. 


Oweco, N. Y., Feb. 8—The extreme cold weather of 
the present winter. has played havoc with game birds of 
all descriptions in this locality. Quail are dying by the 
flock, and partridges are having a hard time of it, but 
being so much more hardy than the quail are not dying 
in such large numbers. 

A few days ago a farmer from one of the outlying dis- 
tricts reported that he found a flock of twenty-two quail 
under a stump fence on his farm, fifteen of which were 
dead; he took the remaining seven to his house and at- 
tempted to save them, but they were so far gone that all 
died. Another farmer reported that he found a flock of 
twelve quail under a fence by the side of the road, ail 
dead. These are only two of numerous instances where 
whole flocks of quail have been exterminated in this 
county by the extreme severity of the winter. 

Local sportsmen are about to organize a sportsmen’s 
club for the purpose of better protection of game and fish’ 
and to devise means, in severe seasons like the present, 
of making arrangements with the farmers to feed the 
game birds. 


The Cuvier Club. 


AFTER making 800 arrests and convicting more than 
two-thirds of the persons apprehended, the Cuvier Club 
of Cincinnati, through Alexander Starbuck, president, 
and W. J. Lawler, secretary, has addressed a communica- 
tion to the Legislature in session at Columbus, asking 
for legislation looking to the better protection of fish and 
game and song and game birds. The Cuvier Club is re- 


THE HOME. 


garded as one of the most useful of the many philan- 
thropic institutions in Cincinnati, and the determined 
action which it has taken in the matter of protecting fish, 
animals, and birds has been the source of much favorable 
comment. 


Are Frogs Poultry or Insects? 


A Boston correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post writes: The decision of Secretary Shaw that frogs’ 
legs are dressed poultry, upon which you have an editorial 
in the Evening Post of February 9, a parallel in the 
following story: . 4 

Two gentlemen, one of whom had with him a dog, 
were once riding together in the compartment of an Eng- 
lish railway carriage. The guard demanded a ticket for 
the dog, asserting that the rules of the railway required 
it. The discussion over the matter having become some- 
what animated, the other passenger produced a turtle 
from his pocket and asked the guard in a tone of sarcasm 
if he would not require a fare to be paid for that animal 
as well. The guard answeréd that he would inquire and 
report later. 

Soon after he came back to the carriage and delivered 
himself of the following: 

“Cats is dogs, and rabbits is dogs, but ‘tortoyses’ is 
frogs, and frogs is hinsects, and they rides free.” 


Game in South Carolina. 


Grorcetown, S. C., Feb. 7—Game has been in great 
abundance this winter. I have never seen the like of 
ducks and deer. Mr. Cleveland was in camp for a week 
an General E. P. Alexander’s preserves, and had _ fine 
sport. W. M. H. 


100 Sportsmen's Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish, 


94 

In the year 1809 a Kentucky hunter named Hutchins 
wounded a bear in the forest, and as the bear ran off he 
followed it rapidly. Imagine his surprise when the game 
led him into an immense cavern many miles long and 
grand beyond description. The cavern is now known as 
the Mammoth Cave, and is the largest in the world. 

Sti, ‘f) CLARENCE VANDIVEER 
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Tarpon and Woodcock in Old 
Mexico. 


WE left New York about December 1, for Tampico, 
Mexico, and after four days at sea we made Nassau, 
one of the Bahama Islands, an English possession. There 
are two very large hotels there, that were not open, 
as it was too early in the season. As near as I could” 
judge, about 99 per cent. of the population was negroes, 
The sea water there is noted for its clearness and most 
beautiful colors. The sea gardens are one of the at- 
tractions of the place, the bottom, which is plainly seen 
from the boat, consists of a growth of all sorts, shapes 
and sizes of sea plants, with fish swimming around, all 
sizes and colors. But alas! they tell me there, these 
fish don’t bite; in fact, they say the fish are so smart 
there, that they can tell you how much you paid for 
your hooks. 

After a day’s stay at Nassau we headed west, for 
Mexico, and after steaming four days across the gulf, 
arrived at the mouth of the Panuco River. Entering we 
went up seven miles to the city of Tampico, landing 
at the new four million dollar Custom House where, 
after a hurried look at our baggage, we went ashore 
with a string of natives carrying our baggage up to the 
Plaza, where Mr. Kulka had the carriage to take us 
to the ranch, about two miles out of the city, on the 
banks of the Tamise River, a branch of the Panuco 
River. 

As I had promised the purser and chief engineer to 
take them up to the big flat the next day, duck shoot- 
ing, I unpacked in the afternoon and got out shells 
and gun. I joined the men the next morning at five 
o'clock, and after a most delightful day, we got back 
to the ranch with thirty-five ducks—canvasback, spoon- 
bill, sprigtail, bluebill, gray duck and teal. Besides, 
the chief shot a large sacred ibis, and we got a lot of 
white ibis, roseate spoonbill, curlew, etc. The chief’s 
arm was black from shooting a borrowed gun, which 
he must have held loosely. 

Now, as far as ducks are concerned, there are always 
plenty of them there each winter, but Mr. Kulka asked 
me. “Do you like woodcock shooting?” I said “Yes, 
but there are no woodcock here.” He said, “I will 
show you hundreds to-morrow.” Now I had been go- 
ing to. Mexico for nearly ten years, each winter, and 
never saw a woodcock, so of course I was skeptical. 
The next morning Mr. Kulka took me to a marshy 
place at the foot of the bluff, right on the ranch, not 
200 yards from the house, and as I reached the edge, 
one jumped up which I killed nicely. On picking it 
up I found a nice, large woodcock. I plunged into the 
marsh—sometimes it was Over my knees—and they be- 
gan jumping right and left. I missed a great many 
more than I hit. I found it was a different thing from 
shooting ducks, I also found they had a habit of get- 
ting a tree between myself and them. After shooting 
twenty-five shells I stopped and found I had eight 
birds. I found that for miles on the edge of all the 
lagoons, there were hundreds of woodcock, and the 
reason I had never seen them before was that I never 
went into the marshes, as I never thought of looking 
for them. A man that can hit them every time, could 
bag 200 in a day there. I did not have any small shot 
shells, so did not get the practice I would have liked 
on them; and it don’t pay to buy black powder shells 
at Tampico, at ten dollars a hundred, which is five 
dollars gold. The best way is to take all the shells 
needed with you. There are also lots of English snipe 
there, but I did not shoot any of them. oodcock 
was good enough for me. 

The next day a party of us made a trip to the big 
flat, for ducks. One of the party being Mrs. George 
Monell, who is an inveterate sportswoman, with both 
tod and’ gun, and also a first-class wing shot. She 
shoots a light 20-bore double gun. Our party killed 
twenty ducks, and we stopped shooting as we knew 
Mr. Kulka could not use any more. Mrs. Monell was 
high gun, having killed eight. This shooting was done 
by each taking a stand on a point and killing them as 
they wizzed past. 

As it was still early we voted to catch a lot of fish 
for the house. So after killing a few blackbirds, and 
using their entrails in lieu of worms, in a short time 
we landed twenty-four sunfish, weighing about a pound 
each. I happened to have a phantom minnow with me, 
that I had used at the Delaware Water Gap last sum- 
mer, and caught three nice bass with it there. I made 
it fast to Mrs. Monell’s line, she started trolling on the 
road home. In a short time she had a strike, hooked, 
and after an exciting time and lots of advice from us 
all, she brought to the side of the canoe a fish that we 
judged weighed about twelve pounds, that looked like 
a cross between a pike and a striped bass. The natives 
called it by some Spanish name, and said it was good 
eating. ‘She tried again and hooked, and after a short 
fight, landed a jack fish we judged to be about eight 
pounds in weight. Her next fish was a mullet, about 
five pounds. We were all wishing for a lot of phantom 
minnows. Altogether, she 1 about fifteen fish 
with that oue second-hand minnow, and-as she had lost 


two sets of the gang hooks, and the only one left was 


broken, and the minnow looked as if it-had been in ¢ 
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cyclone, she gave it up as played out. The next time 
I go there I will have a nice lot of these phantom min- 
nows. I would have given quite a sum for one after 
I saw what they would do there, but you can’t buy any- 
thing of that kind there. 

had a new tarpon rig with me, and Mrs. Monell 
also had one, and neither of us had ever caught a 
tarpon, Mrs. Monell’s rig was a Shipley rod, 200 yards, 
18 linen line, plain reel, fitted with a thumb brake. My 
rod was a Shipley, with agate tip. I used a 21 line, 
thumb brake on reel. All the ‘people told us we were 
too early for tarpon, as there would be no tarpon fish- 
ing until February and March. I talked with a man 
there, who said I might get a strike at the mouth of: 
the Tamise River where it empties into the Panuco 
River. So after engaging a native to get me 
mullet for bait for the next day, Mrs. Monell and 
myself left in a native canoe, about 20 feet long. We 
instructed the boatman to call at the native’s house on 
the banks of the river for the bait, and when we arrived 
there the native had a string of about a dozen mullet, 
that weighed from two pounds to five each. Of course, 
we were disappointed, but the native naturally thought 
he was giving us good measure, although I had dis- 
tinctly told him I. wanted fish only four to six inches 
long. Possibly my Spanish was as defective as his bait. 

As we had started we concluded to go across the 
river, and try at the mouth of the stream they called 
Pueblo Veheco, as it was near, and we both trolled one 
line on each side of the canoe, with the agreement 
that if one got a strike, the other should reel in quickly, 
and we had the consolation of knowing that if we did 
not catch anything that we already had a string of nice 
eating fish. As it was our first experience with big 
fish, it was amusing when Mrs. Monell’s hook got 
caught on some sunken log and she thought she had a 
big one for sure, as it took line until the canoe stopped. 
After getting under way again, she got a strike by a 
big fish of some kind, but he did not act as 
tarpon do. He was a big, slow fighter, but very strong. 
I reeled in at once. The native boatman wanted to 
help the angler, but she would not let him touch her 
line, and after an exciting ten minutes the fish got 
loose, and we never even got a look at him. Mrs. 
Monell was almost ready to cry, but I told her that 
pean was just as good fish in the river as the one she 
ost. 

A short time after I got fast to what I thought was 
the bottom of the river, but it turned out to be a big 
150-pound fish, a slow, heavy fighter. The native called 
him a charra; the Americans call him a-jewfish. After 
Mrs. Monell shot him five times with a .22 cal. rifle, I got 
the gaff in him, and as he wiggled he turned the head 
of the gaff on the screw; but after a lot of exciting 
work, we got him into the boat. I had been a little 
oe an hour landing him. Then we concluaed to go 

ome. 

Then we told our troubles about the bait to Mr. Kulka. 
He promised the next time we wanted to go out he would 
guarantee to get us the kind of bait we wanted, and it 
was arranged to go December 28. Mrs. Monell, whose 
fighting blood was up now, declared she would catch a 
big fish if it took all winter. 

True to his word, Mr. Kulka had a native bring us 
over a dozen mullet of the most inviting size, from four 
to six inches long. We concluded to try up at the mouth 
of the Tamise River, about which the American had told 
me. Mrs. Kulka packed us a nice lunch, and with several 
orders and admonitions as to what to do if we hooked a 
tarpon, we got under way at six o’clock in the morning, 
shortly after sunrise, and it was one of the most beautiful 
mornings I ever saw, just cool enough to be pleasant. 
The ducks offered us some splendid shots as they hurried 
up and down the river; they seemed to have no fear of 
us, as if they knew we were not after ducks that 
morning. ; 

After we got into the Panuco River two large turtles 
with heads almost as large as ours stuck their heads up, 
took a look at us, then sank quietly below the surface. 
We agreed to take turns trolling, and only have one line 
out at a-time. Mrs. Monell was to try for first strike. 
After we reached the mouth of the river we could see a 
few tarpon turning, and Mrs. Monell’s line was not out 
five minutes when she got a strike by a big tarpon. He 
jumped fully ten feet in the air, then spat out bait and 
hook fully twenty feet; it all came so suddenly that I 
suggested that if these fish are not handled just right they 
will cause trouble, as they are so large. Mrs, Monell 
now insisted that T try for one, so that she could see how 
I handled him. I had read up a whole lot on how to act, 
and on the road up Mrs. Monell and I had talked this 
over. I had read of some who advocated giving the fish 
line as soon as he struck; others claimed it was best to 
strike hard the minute you felt the fish. 

I made up my mind that I would. strike hard; so I 
put out a nice bait, and we had not been going ten min- 
utes when I got a strike. I. struck back until my pole 
was almost in a circle, then let him have his run; he 
broke water and then sulked.. I got the boat near him, 

_ when away he went; I made him tow the boat; he 
_ jumped» about twelve feet in the air and came down, 


. nearly drowning us..with the splash. After a fight of 


an hour and a half I got him alongside and Mrs. Monell 
shot him through the spine; I gaffed him and hauled -him 


out on the bank. He measured 6 feet 4 inches, and was 
the longest one we caught. I passed a rope through his 
gills, and tied him to a tree and left him there, and we 
could see his beautiful silver side shining way across 
the river. 

I now put a nice bait on Mrs. Monell’s hook. I passed 
the hook in the mouth of the mullett, then turned it, 
bringing the point of hook out through the top of the 
head. She had not let out over fifty feet of line when 
she got her strike, and she struck for all the pole would 
stand. The fish jumped out of water, then dove and 
sulked, then took out nearly too yards of line, then, as 
she reeled in on him, he sulked. On account of her 
having her back to him she did not see the fish when he 
jumped, and she said: “I think it is not a tarpon; I 
think it is a jewfish.” I assured her it was a tarpon. 
“Well,” she said, “I would love to see him.” The boat 
then was nearly over him, and it would: almost appear 
that he heard her request, for he came up with a rush 
and jumped high out of water, and as he struck alongside 
the boat we got our second wetting. She said, “Now I 
am satisfied.” Although he was the smallest fish we 
caught, 5 feet 4 inches, yet he jumped out of water five 
times, and it took Mrs. Monell an hour and fifty minutes 
of good hard work to land him. As we were landing 
him on the opposite side of. the river from where we 
left my big one, we happened to look across the river, 
where we saw a flock of turkey buzzards all over my fish. 
We got over as quickly as possible, and drove them, off. 
They had not hurt it. 

Mrs. Monell just laughed and cried when I gaffed and 
pulled her fish out of the wet. She said: “This is the 
greatest sport on earth. Now, just let me try for an- 
other.” We had only made one turn through the mouth of 
theriver past the stone abutments where therailroad bridge 
crosses, when she had her second strike, and he was a 
lively fighter. He jumped about twelve feet out of water, 
and repeated that six times before she killed him. I 
wanted her to let me take her pole for a short time to 
rest her, as I saw he was good for a long fight, but she 
was game. She would not let the boatman or me touch 
her line, although she was exhausted. After a little over 
two hours she brought him up where I put a ball in ‘his 
spine. I then gaffed him and pulled him out on the 
bank of the river. 

Quite a crowd of natives had been watching the fight, 
and they flocked around and examined that little 18 linen 
line, and seemed to think it was wonderful. This last 
fish measured 6 feet. 

Mrs. Monell was now exhausted, and I said I would 
hook one more and then start for home. I cast off, and 
on the second turn around the mouth of the river I got 
a strike, and drove the hook into him for all the rig 
would stand. He made a flying leap, and Mrs. Moneli 
said, “He is the biggest fish of the lot, don’t lose him.” 
He seemed to wamt to go down the river our way, so I 
made him tow the boat for over a mile. Then he sulked, 
but I kept him working, as I wanted to get home, and I 
did not really care much whether I lost him or not; so 
1 put as much strain as possible on him, and after an 
hour and a quarter Mrs. Monell shot him, and I, want- 
ing to end it, jumped out of the boat on the bank with the 
pole and told the boatman to throw me the gaff. I then 
dropped the pole and took the line to pull him in, when 
he suddenly took a new lease of life, and started for the 
middle of the river. I sincerely wished at that time that 
I was back in the boat. I quickly grabbed the pole and 
put the break on him hard as I could. After taking about 
150 yards of line, he slowed up, then stopped. I reeled 
him in close, then dropped the pole again, took a turn 
around my wrist with the line, and pulled him into three 
feet of water, then ran in with the gaff and quickly had 
him on the bank, but I will never try that trick again. 
If he had not been very securely hooked I should have 
lost him. He was four inches shorter than my other fish, 
and the same size as Mrs. Monell’s, 6 feet, but he was 
very broad for his length. 

I had no chance to get the weight of these fish, but 
1 skinned this last fish and sent him to Werner, the tax- 
idermist, of Atlantic City, where he arrived in good con- 
dition, and is being mounted. 

From what I can learn, tarpon can be caught in the 
Panuco River any time in the year, but of course the 
season they are more plentiful is February and March. 
The river for fifty miles seems to be full of them there. 
I learned that during the rainy season in July the tarpon 
at the mouth of the Tamise River where we fished make 
almost as much noise jumping and feeding as a railroad 
train. The mullet come down this river from a large 
lagoon fully twenty miles long, and although it was said 
to be too early for tarpon, there were as many there 
ready for business as I ever want to see, although it was 
only December 28. There is a fascination about this sport 
that is irresistible. We brought all four fish to the ranch 

and. removed and saved all the scales of the three fish 
we left there to use as visiting cards. Mrs. Monell was 
nursed by Aunt Annie for three days, suffering from 
strained muscles after her day with the tarpon. 

As our party had to leave for home, this was our last 
day at tarpon. Mrs, Monell, while sitting on the porch, 
remarked that for the last few days she had seen large 
flocks of Canvasback ‘ducks on the river flats at the foot 
of our bluff. We figured out how we could get some of 
them. The next morning Mrs. Monell took @ stand on 4 
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point with about a dozen of wooden decoys:Mr. Kulka 
had. I went out in his canoe, which, by the way, only 
weighs 35 pounds, was made in Racine, Wis., and is a 
very light and handy boat. I kept the ducks moving, and 
in less than two hours from the house until our return 
we got 14 big fat canvasback ducks. We were home by 
8 A. M. We could have got more, but we had enough. 
Anyone going there and writing Mr. Kulka, Box 36, 
Tampico, Mex., far enough in advance, could get accommo- 
dations on the ranch; but as he can only take about 
twenty, it is necessary to write early, as half the trip is 
the pleasure of being right on the ground and having 
for a host Mr. Kulka, who will see that your every want 
is satisfied, as in the city the natives invariably impose 
on anyone that can’t talk their language, but when fur- 
nished a guide by Mr. Kulka you have no bother, as he 
saved us money by giving us boatmen for just half we 
could have gotten them for. 

Our party are planning to go again next winter, and 
we know there will be several new converts to tarpon 
fishing, as they seemed to catch the fever from our trip. 
We are also talking about making up a party to go up 
about fifty miles above the ranch for tiger and lion. 
There is a virgin forest of 400,000 acres belonging to a 
friend of Mr. Kulka’s that they claim has lots of tigers 
and lions, as well as turkeys and deer which can be hunted 
a few miles above the ranch. But next season I won't 
forget plenty of light shot for woodcock. 

J. A. CaTucart. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Indians and Seals. 


A curious incident in connection with the bounty upon 
seals in the State of Maine was brought to my notice 
during the recent sitting of the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association in Portland. The 
destruction wrought by the common North Atlantic 
seal among the commercial fishes of the New England 
coast caused the enactment, some time ago, of a provision 
in the law according a bonus of one dollar per head upon 
all seals destroyed. The proof of the killing is the pro- 
duction of the hairy covering of the seal’s nose. These 
noses are brought from time to time to the treasurers of 
the various municipalities, who, having redeemed them at 
the rate of one dollar each, destroy the proof in order to 
prevent the possibility of having it presented a second 
time, and make a return of moneys paid, to the Staie 
authorities, by whom the amounts so paid out are re- 
funded. The Indians engaged in the seal hunt have lat- 
terly been bringing in so many noses that suspicions were 
recently aroused, and when, some few days ago, 86 were 
brought in together to City Treasurer Dyer, of Portland, 
by Louis Sapieo and Joseph S. Dana, of Eastport,. who 
have been located at Pleasant Point, near. that ‘city,. in- 
vestigation proved that the noses were bogus, having been 
manufactured specially for the purpose of cheating the 
State by the crafty Passamaquoddies. After the Indians 
had signed the. vouchers specifying that they had killed 
&6 seals, they were taken into custody upon the charge 
of obtaining money under false pretenses. The arrest is 
of sensational interest, as it discloses a wholesale system 
of defrauding the State by bringing in what falsely pur- 
ports to be seals’ noses, and by collecting a dollar each 
on them. The bogus “noses” are made by cutting up 
sealskin into small pieces, sewing bristles in for whiskers, 
and then slitting openings to counterfeit the -nostrils. 
When the bristles are sewn in, a knot tied at the end of 
each prevents them from falling out, but a sharp yank 
draws them through the hide and then it is seen that they 
never grew there. The nostrils are so well simulated 
that they are apparently genuine until careful examination 
is made. The deceit, though crude, is clever, and after the 
inspection of a few of the bogus specimens, I found it quite 
easy to distinguish between the genuine and the counter- 
feit noses. The seal’s whiskers taper to a delicate point. 
Those employed by the Indians are stiff and blunt, and 
quite unlike the real article. 

Sapieo says that the Indians have been carrying on 
this nefarious game for a long time, all the way from 
Portland to Eastport. Thousands of dollars have been 
dishonestly obtained from towns and cities to be re- 
funded by the State. A man who is familiar with the 
whole bay says that he does not believe that one-third of 
the noses brought in have been genuine. At Bangor a 
similar discovery was made. The very day after the 
arrest of Sapieo and Dana, two other Indians came in to 
Portland from Cousen’s Island, who had evidently failed 
to hear or to read of the previous day’s arrests. They 
made oath that they had killed one hundred seals between 








them, and presented as vouchers that number of. noses, 


which proved, upon investigation, to be all bogus. After 
the examination, both men were compelled to admit that 
not a single nose of the lot was genuine. They confessed 
that they bought the manufactured noses from the Indians 
who made them, and also that they knew that they would 
be arrested if they were caught, but there was good 
money in it, and so they were willing to take the chances. 
One of the two, named Patwin, has collected more than 
$1,000 from the city of Portland alone during the last 
year. It seemed natural enough to recognize his ability 
to do so, for he explained some time ago to the city 
treasurer that he used to go out with his canoe every 
night and lay on the rocks to wait for the seals to crawl 
up and inspect the surrounding water. When a dozen 
or more had thus emerged from the water, he would 
spring out and beat them down with a stout club. After 
he had disabled as many as he could, and before they 
could get off into the water, he would kill them with a 
knife, cut off their noses, slit a hole in the carcasses and 
insert in them a rock before pushing them off to sink in 
the sea. While he brought in some fifty or so a month, 
the number seemed to be reasonable, since it appeared 
natural that he should average two or three a night. The 
present arrests and prosecutions will probbaly end the im- 
aginary sea killing industry along the coast for some 
time to come at least. The word has gone out with the 
exposure of the rascality in both Bangor and Portland, 
that while the Indians outwitted the pale faces in the 
first instance, Caucasian intelligence has demonstrat 
itself as usual in the long run, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Netting of Ptke-Perch in Missisquoi Bay. 


So far as can be learned, there is not much prospect . 


that the spring seinitg of pike-perch will be prevented 
this year in Missisquoi Bay, Lake Champlain, though 
there is a more hopeful feeling as to what may be accom 
plished in the near future. Fhe present situation may 
be briefly summarized as follows: Vermont fixes the 
responsibility for the slaughter of spawning fish upon the 
Canadians, by an enactment providing that whenever the 
Canadians shall refuse to issue more licenses for this 
fishing, none are to be issued by the State. Either the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada or that of the 
Province of Quebec can easily put an end to this netting 
of the spawning fish. The Federal authorities may pass 
an order-in-council prohibiting any net fishing in the 
bay, and even if these authorities fail to pass any such 
order, it is still within the power of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to decline the issue of any licences for such 
fishing. The committee appointed by the North Ameri- 
can Fish and Game Protective Association to urge the 
prohibition upon the Canadian authorities consists of the 
entire delegation from the Province of Quebec, and it is 
already at work endeavoring to educate public opinion to 
assist it in demanding the change. One argument which, 
it is hoped, will prove effective is that the nets in Missis- 
quoi Bay in the spring of the year destroy the fishing in 
the Richelieu, and injuriously affect some of it in the St. 
Lawrence. Years ago the pike-perch and bass fishing in 
the Richelieu River was very good. Now it is almost 
destroyed. Canadian members of Parliament representing 
counties along the Richelieu River are being appealed to 
to aid the committee in its work. 


A Pike Swallows’a Watch. 


A melancholy story is attached to a watch which was 
orce found in the body of a large pike that had been 
captured in the river Ouse. The fish weighed little short 
cf thirty pounds, and was disposed of to a resident of 
the locality, whose cook proceeded to prepare it for the 
family’s dinner. In opening the pike she was amazed to 
find in it a watch, with a short length of black ribbon and 
a couple of seals attached. Inside the timekeeper, the 
maker’s name was discovered, and on being appealed to 
he was able to ascertain from his books that he had sup- 
plied the watch some time before to a certain gentleman’s 
servant. It transpired that the latter had been drowned 
in the Ouse a few weeks before the capture of the pike, 
which had picked up the watch and had made a meal of it. 

Considering the attraction which bright glittering 
baubles have for many fish, it is certainly not difficult to 
believe the stories that are told of a wedding ring having 
been found in the stomach of a haddock, of a locket in the 
inside of a bream, of a silver spoon in the maw of a pike 
and a half sovereign in that of a mackerel. ; 

E. T. D. CHAmBers. 


An Invitation to Fish. 

_ W. Wricut, in his “Fishes and Fishing,” tells an amus- 
ing story of a tradesman, who had retired from the 
fatigues of business, inviting very pressingly a London 
friend to visit him at his sylvan residence, and, among 
other inducements, promising, though he was no angler 
himself, to afford his friend the sport of angling in his 
water. This attracted the Londoner; a day was fixed 
and our angler arrived with a full complement of rods, 
lines, baits, etc., and was anxious to commence. But, no! 
luncheon was first to be disposed of, after which the host 
introduced his friend to his water, which proved to. be a 
little round basin, not wider than the length of one of 
the rods the angler ‘had brought with him. As must 
naturally be imagined, the visitor was disappointed. and 
vexed, though he did not choose to show his vexation: 
and on the assurance that there were perch in the pond, 
he put his tackle together, and the moment he dropped 
his bait into the water he hooked a fine perch; another 
and another followed; and when his friend came to tell 
him dinner was ready, and inquired as to the success he 
had had, the angler showed him thirty-five perch. “Well!” 
said the good-hearted host, “I am glad you have had such 
sport; I caused three dozen to be put in the day before 
yesterday.” “Oh!” replied the angler, “I will take the 
other, and then I shall haye nothing to do in that way 
after dinner !”—London Fishing Gazette. 


New York’.Legislation. ~ ey 


Avpany, Feb. 13.—No hearings on pending bills have be 
as yet by the fish and game committees mg either are 
Legislature, but both committees have done considerable work 
thus far in the matter of examining measures before them. They 
have also reported out a numberof bills. 
The Assembly has poe the following bills: 
Assemblyman Hubbs (Pr. No.. 380, Int. No. 282), amending 
Section 163 so as to poorite that'on Long Island ducks, geese and 
oo ~~ = be ta ~ from April i te Sept. 30, instead of from 
» & at present; nor possessed fr 

—_ * from vere 1. ” sbgapiiab ta gnacs 
ssemblyman J. T. Smith’s (Pr. No. 381, Int. No. 293), addi 

a new section to be known as Section 3a, which eettaee ding 








‘ there shall be no open season for deer in Dutchess county before 


7 1, 1908. 

he Assembly has advanced to third reading the following bills: 
Assemblyman Wemple’s (Pr. No. 348, Int. 0: ), soteliien 
that there shall be no open season for grouse, woodcock and quail 
in Schenectady county prior to Sept. $0, 1906. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Pr. No. 4, Int. No. 376), providing that 
deer shall not be taken at any other time than between one-half 
hour before sunfise and one-half hour after sunset. 

Sooenirnes Dickinson’s (Pr. No. 160, Int. No. 160), providing 
that the close season for hares and rabbits in Cortland and Gen- 
esee counties, shall be from Dec.'1 to Sept. 15; for mink, skunk, 
muskrat and foxes, from May 1 to Oct. 31, and for trout from 
July 16 to April 15. 

The Assembly Committee on’ Fish and Game -has reported the 
— Sa Bri PN 

ssemblyman Bridgeman’s (Pr. No. 314, Int. No. 300), amended 
so as to permit the taking of ducks, known as cee shel- 
drakes or sawbills in Orleans aay, Case April. 

Assemblyman Coutant’s (Pr. No. , Int. No. 389), amended so 
as to provide that Ypupe and set-lines may be used in fishing 
through the ice in Ulster and. Dutchess counties, in waters not 
inhabited by trout. . 

Bills have ‘been introduced as“fellows: 

Senator Lefevre, two bills (Pr. Nos. 356 and 357; Int. Nos. 326 
and 327), which are the same’gs those of Assembly it’s 
(Pr. Nos. 416 and 415; Int. Nos. 390 and 389), making the close 
season for grouse, woodcock, and quail in Ulster county from Dee. 
16 to Oct, 15, and allowing the.use of tip-ups and set-lines in, fish- 
PE ercbhrmen Bedell's (Pr No. = Int. No. 886) 

1S . —, Int. o. ’ it 
of Section 86 the cla the close season nee grouse’ in 


(oom, Dee Tp Se ib. 
OAmemabiymaen Hacer (Pr. No. m, Int. No. 48, amending 





[Fes. 20, 1904. 





Seetion 46° so as to make the 
Seneca county from Jan. 1 to t. 30, both inclusive. ; 
_Senator Townsend’s (Pr. No. 371, Int. No. 336), amending Seo- 
tion 4 so as to provide that wild deer and venison shall not be 
pecsseess from Nev. 6 to Aug. 31, and that possession thereof 
rom Nov. 1 to No. 6 shall be presumptive evidence that the same 
was unlawfully taken by the possessor. The bill further provides 
that no wild deer or venison killed in this State shall be sold, of- 
fered for sale or exposed for sale at any time or place, nor shall 
the same be transported or carried out of the State. 7 
Assemblyman Reeve (Pr. No. 477, Int. No. 438), amending Sec- 
tion 158 so as to provide that shellfish leases may at the expira- 
tion of the terms thereof or upon the expiration of any renewals 
thereof, be renewed for a term not to exceed fifteen years, upon 
it being shown to the satisfaction of the State Commission that 
the cole described therein have been used in good faith for shell- 
fish cultivation continuously during the original terms for which 
such leases were granted and during any previous renewal or 


renewals thereof. 
The Fennel. 
——— 


“Just Happened So.” 


Tue reading of an editorial on events that “just hap- 
pened so,” dusted off a section of my memory and 
brought vividly before me many days a-field where the 
success must be attributed to things that “just happened 
so.” My two last hunting trips each had an abundance 
of chance in determining their successful outcome. A 
few weeks since a friend and myself planned for a day off 
to hunt with our cameras. As we were about to separate 
the night before, a farmer accosted us and the question 
of game was at once referred to. He said foxes were 
fairly plenty, and volunteered to loan us his beagle hound, 
saying “he used to run foxes, but had not been hunted 
for four or five years.” We changed our plans at once, 
deciding to substitute our guns for the cameras. We 
arrived at the farmer’s in the morning as the sun was 
just peeping above the crest of Spruce Mountain. The 
little beagle was pulled from under the stove and placed 
in the sleigh, the -farmer cautioning us not to snap our 
guns, for the dog was gun shy. The midget of a hound 
had been stall fed, was sleek and fit to kill. A drive of 
half a mile up the mountain brought us to a favorite run- 
way. Here we found a fresh track. The dog was cut 
lcose on the trail, but he absolutely refused to notice it. 
We were disappointed, for we expected a little music, 
but the shooting of the fox we did not anticipate. Hav- 
ing broken several young hounds, I knew a two-hour 
tramp would jump the fox, so we determined to tramp it 
up. A little over the two-hour limit Mr. Reynard was 
awakened from his midday nap. -Now was the opportune 
time to test again the little dog’s hunting qualities; so 
calling him from heel (a position which he had held for 
the past two hours), we spoke many encouraging words 
to him, and placed his nose on the steaming trail. There 
was an awakening as from a dream, an expression of joy 
lit up his countenance, a nervous wag of the tail, 2 
low whimper, and he was away in full cry. I looked at 
my watch; in just ten minutes the eager cry ceased, and 
at that moment, at the further end of the timber, a fox 
hove in sight, coming in rapid jumps directly toward us. 
When within a- hundred yards it tacked sharply to our 
right and went over the ridge from our view. On came 
the little dog, but his musical voice was silent. He was, 
however, sticking to the trail, but was puffing and blow- 
ing, being well out of breath. In eighteen minutes the 
fox again came in view, this time within shooting range. 
We both, simultaneously and unconsciously, pulled the’ 
trigger at the same instant; there was one report, and a 
beautiful male fox, weighing 1014 pounds, was lying dead 
sixty yards away. We waited several moments for the 
dog to come up, when we recalled the farmer’s caution of 
gun-shyness. Returning to the farmer’s, we found the 
dog eating his fill from the carcass of a cow. The little 
dog never knew the final result of the hunt, and it seems 
to me the successful result “just happened * ‘ 


close season for black bass in 





Barre, Vermont, 


Pointer Club of America. 


Tue Pointer Club of America held their annual meet- 
ing on February 11, at Madison Square Garden. A large 
attendance of members was present. Mr. R. A. Fairbairn, 
vice-president, presided. Considerable routine business 
was disposed of, and special prizes were donated to the 
following for competition at their forthcoming shows: 
New England Kennel Club, Franklin-Oil City Kennel 
Club, Rochester Kennel Club, Chicago Kennel Club, 
Duquesne Kennel Club. 

It was resolved to: hold field trials of 1904 in the South, 
for pointers only, and competition open to all, excepting 
that of the Members’ Stake. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
R. A. Fairbairn; Vice-President, A. H. Ball; Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. F. Lewis; Board of Governors—G. Muss- 
Arnolt, Dr. J. S. Howe, Geo. S. Mott, Geo. S. Raynor, 
FE. W. Throckmorton, C. P.. Wilcox, W.:C. Root, Dr; A. 
G. Terrell; Delegate to. American Kennel Club, A. H. 
Ball. C. F. Lewis, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Trained Nurses for Sick Dogs. 


The New York Herald’s London correspondent says: 

“Another society doing good work in connection 
with relieving the sufferings of dumb animals is the 
Dogs’ Protection League, which is now taking women 
probationers who will undergo a thorough course of 
dog nursing. At the end of the course the canine 
nurse will undergo examination and will then receive 
a certificate from the league, which will then, should 
she pass, send her out to cases the same way as a 
human nurse. Those who have experienced the weari- 
ness of night and day nursing of some old favorite 
will greatly appreciate the chance of trained help at a 
moderate figure.” 


Points and Flushes. 


The American Fox Terrier Club has issued a book- 
let, containing the rules, list of members, standards, 
and stakes for 1904. Mr. H. H. Hunnewell is the 
ese -and treasurer. The adress of the A. F. T. €, 
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The Maiden Cruise of Istar. 


From Greenport L. I, to St. Johns, N. B., and Return, 
July 16 to September 8, 1903. 


BY BROOKS H, WELLS, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Concluded from page 185.) 


August 8. About 3 A, M. the skipper was wakened by 
the rattle of chain, and, looking out, found that the fog 
was being blown seaward by a gentle air from N.W., an 
that the Twilight, a St. John pilot boat, was getting 
under way. Skipper started to do likewise, and had 
gotten the cable short and the gaskets off the sails when 
the mate appeared on deck. At 3:30 Istar was passing 
the harbor light and ran on with a gentle wind and fair 
tide to a mile outside Libby Island when the tide. began 
to run flood. The dawn was beatitiful, clear, and very 
cold. At 6:55 passed Moose Peak Light, nineteefi miles 
from our anchorage. The schooner yacht: Elmina had 





just come out the main channel way from Mistake. Har- 
She was beautiful in the clear morning light, and 


bor. 





The “Yacht” Maple Leaf—St. John’s River. 


going like a race horse to the eastward. Running along 
by the ‘desolate red granite escarpments of Great Wass 
Island and by Cummings Head, Petit Manan tower lifted 
itself like a little gray peg from the western horizon, and 
Istar reached straight for it along a shining blue sea, 
smooth except for the ripples of the offshore wind and 
the long swell rolling in from southward. 

As is usual along this coast with a northerly wind out 
of a clear sky, the breeze failed, and at 8:30 we rolled in 
a flat calm midway between Moose Peak and Petit 
Manan. At 9:30 the expected S.W. wind came in as a 
light air, but failed after a half hour, and again it was 
calm. An hour and a quarter later it came back as a 
brisk true breeze, but with enough westing so that we could 
not lay a course nearer than two points for Petit Manan 





An Inland Light—St. John’s River. 


and Schoodic. After a fine sail, with, at the end, all the 
vat = aera stagger under, anchored in Winter Harbor 
at 2 P. M. 

August 16. We had spent an enjoyable week in ex- 
Ploring every nook and corner about Mt. Desert Island 
and Frenchman’s Bay, and now had been becalmed since 
early morning off the Point of Otter waiting for the wind 
that would bear us westward. It came at noon, so that 
it was a close reach from the Nubble bell through Casco 
Passage to Eggemoggin and a broad reach through to 
Buck’s Harbor, with balloon jib and wind so fresh that 
our stout topmast bent “like a willow wand.” 
was much interested in the tame foxes on the little island 
that makes the harbor. 

Sailed to Castine the next morning and from there in 
a driving thunder storm with reefed sail to Turtle Head, 
and then in light airs to Seal Harbor near Islesboro. 
Night closed in looking thundery, and we found use for 
a second anchor in a severe squall about midnight. 
Drifted the next day with light airs to the Herring Gut. 
(Mt sunset the sky in the west was clesr lemon yellow, 





‘which brought the next day a fresh gale from S.W. 


The mate: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


with a line of low-lying, heavy, smooth-edged a 
a 
the morning we ran up the beautiful Damariscotta River 
te East Boothbay, where we lost an anchor on the foul 
bottom in spite of two hours’ maneuvering trying to get 
it. Had an enjoyable run up the river in a fresh gale, 
and anchored a little below Damariscotta for the. night. 

The next day was an unpalatable mixture of heavy 
rain, thick fog, and fickle breezes. Istar felt her way 
on the river and around to Boothbay and Townsend 

ut. 

August 21 was a fair, bright day, with a brisk N.W. 
wind and a heavy rolling swell from the southward, so 
that we had an exhilarating run nearly to Mark Island, . 
where the wind backed and came out very light from 
ahead. The big rollers helped to push us in by the 
Whaleback, and we went by way of Chandler’s Cove to 
Portland. 

August 22. At 4:30 A. M. the skipper opened his eyes 
and went on deck. Dawn was just breaking. The west 
was dark and threatening. Barometer was 29.74, and 
dropping slowly. Last evening there was a brilliant 
Aurora. The wind was S. Everything portended a gale. 
We determined to run out for a look at things 
off the Cape. Just outside Portland Head the skipper 
ordered jib in and a reef in the mainsail. By the time 
this was accomplished, we were in a big chop coming in 
from S.E., and the wind was fast freshening. Made our 
way out to Old Anthony in a fairly heavy sea and fresh 
gale with very threatening sky. A friend who had come 
aboard at Bar Harbor and who had showed signs of ner- 
vousness during the exhilarating run from Boothbay to 
Cape Small, was badly frightened. The mate was de- 
moralized almost to the point of mutiny, and evidently 
wished himself ashore. The skipper, sorry to throw away 
so good an opportunity to try what Istar could do against 
wind and sea, kept on for a half hour, then reluctantly 
put the helm up and ran back, feeling angry and hurt that 
any of his crew should have shown the white feather. 
By Portland Head we met a bark going out under courses 
and lower topsails. In spite of calamitous looks and 


quite unnecessarily urgent protests from the two, Istar 





Point Lepreau—Bay of Fundy. 


was turned about and sailed out a mile or so to watch 
the maneuvering of the bark. Then back we drove, and 
hardly had we reached our anchorage when the friend, 
whose nerves were in tatters, went ashore for a bracer 
and the train home. Lay at anchor all day wasting a 
Leautiful fresh S.W. wind. Several sail and steam yachts 
bound west ran out, but all came promptly back. 

The skipper was unhappy until, as he groped about in 
his mind for an adequate reason for the mutiny of the 
morning, he saw this picture, understood, and forgave: 

A tall ship, clothed from her trucks down, is speeding 
aiong through the night. From out the darkness a sudden 
blast bears her over, over until the water pours in upon 
her deck, until her lower yards dip almost to the leap- 
ing seas. The crew, pressed by the hand of fear, and the 


- hoarse voice of command, are straining every fibre to re- 


lieve her from the overbearing pressure of her canvas. 
A sailor, known as the best and bravest on the vessel, 
goes up, up through the howling blackness to the topmost 
yard, the main royal. The sail has been clewed up and he 
is out on the leeward arm ready to make all snug and 
fast. The clew line gives way and the sail, driven by the 
fury of the wind, sweeps him from the yard except for 
the frantic clutch of the fingers of a single hand. 

Beaten by the flapping canvas, he seeks in vain for a 
new hold, until, when despair had almost crushed his 
soul, he feels and grips the taut strands of the leeward 
lift. Unconscious of his torn and bleeding hands he 
fights his way inch by inch up this slender line to the 
masthead, slides down the spar to the royal yard again, 
and makes fast the sail. The ship, now stripped to her 
lower topsails, some canvas furled, some blown to rib- 
bons from the bolt ropes, is running off beforg’ the storm. 
. Years have gone, and when skies are blue-and winds 
fair the incident seems almost forgotten. Yet when the 
heavens cloud and thicken with the coming of a summer 
gale, his heart grown faint with dread that he may feel 
again the chilling clasp of the clinging arms of death. 

Augpst 23. We had sail up and ready at 5 A. M., but 
wind did not. come, until after &.. The yawl Mattacheeset, 
#it- waterline, passed out by Portland Head a mile and 


a half to windward of us. We gained on her steadily, 
and she ran by Old Anthony eighteen minutes in advance, 
but we caught and passed her half way between Wood 
Island and Cape Porpoise, sailing fourteen miles to do 
so.. Wind light and ugly old sea. After this it was a 
drifting match. In the tumble we could drift fastest, so 
that we made our anchorage among a crowd of vessels in 
Porpoise Harbor, had dinner and the dishes washed be- 
fore Mattacheeset appeared. 

Aug. 24. The clink of a windlass as a fisherman be- 
gan to get in his anchor roused the skipper and the 
mate. In the east a pale gray rose showed the coming 
of day. Overhead, the stars still shone in a cloudless 
dome, and little ripples ran from the north over the 
smooth water. The fleet was waking up. There was 
the rattle of chain, the chirp of blocks as sails slowly 
rose along the masts, and from somewhere the faint 
fragrance of old Mocha. Istar spread her wings, and 
slowly glided out from the calm circle. of the port to 
the heaving roll.of the open sea. The tide was. low, 


and the rounded swell. ran swiftly and smooth as oii 
until it broke and crashed into foam on the black, 
weed-covered rocky fangs that guard on either hand 
the harbor’s mouth. 

In the east the glow deepened. Red, orange, azure 





Moose Peak Light—Entrance to Mistake Harbor. 


and purple, above the sharp cut line of the horizon; 
silver. flecked, with flame below, burned sky and sea 
until the sun came swiftly up and day had begun. A 
couple of small black whales, like huge porpoises, swam 
with soft blowings. In the far northwest the mighty 
peaks of Washington and his lesser fellows of the 
Presidential range stood faintly clear in the soft morn- 
ing light, overtopping all of the nearer hills. From 
Point Arundel west and south curved the green level 
line of shore to Agamenticus, and seaward rose the 
tall dark tower of Boone Island. 

Istar, deserted by the wind and rolling idly on the 
swells, ed by a mile the bunch of yachts, fishermen and 
coasters that had followed her out of the harbor. 

She drifted slowly along until 11, when the wind came 
out from S.S.E., a fair breeze. At 11:15 Boone Island 
and the Nubble were abeam. At 1:20 Appledore and 





Desolation, Cummings Head—Near entrance to the Bay of Fundy. 


Smuttynose had risen out of the haze, and we. were 
leaving them broad off the port quarter. Later the 
wind failed to an almost imperceptible air, so that when 
the Cape Ann lights flared out we were still a mile 
north of Halibut Point, and Mattacheeset, which had 
started a mile astern of us, was far off to leeward, a 
tiny speck against the sky, at sunset. Drifting along 
through the night, at times uncomfortably close to the 
reefs, it was nearly 1 when the great towers on Thatch- 
er’s Island lay astern. Soon after a breath came in from 
the N.E., and as the night was so far spent, the skipper 
turned her head toward Provincetown, the mate taking 
the stick. At 3:30, when he relieved the mate, there was 
a brisk breeze, and the topsail had been taken in. At 4 
the skipper set it again. Istar, bowing a little to the 
growing swell, was making steady progress. 

Sunrise revealed a horizon transparently clear in. the 
southeast, but with a suspicious dimness in the south- 
west. There was no land in sight, and everywhere the 
sky ran down into the: sea. 


veer rapidly by E. and S. to S.W., and the barometer tq 
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fall; so that at 7:30 the topsail was again on deck. It 
was plain that we were in for a blow, and the skipper 
laughed silently in his heart, for he knew that this time 
his crew could not protest. At 8:30 set the small jib 
and took in staysail. At 9 lay to and reefed the main- 
sail. The sea made up rapidly, and soon we were fight- 
ing our way over the lower end of the Stelwagon bank 
against a heavy, steep while-crested chop. Five miles 
N. by E., from Race Point, we needed the second reef, 
the gale becoming stronger minute by minute. Finally, 
just as we were slacking down the sail for a close reef, 
the wind fell within a few seconds to a flat calm. 

You who have been there know how unpleasant and 
dangerous a heavy breaking sea becomes when the wind 
deserts you. 

A big, white-headed comber, towering high above 
his fellows, came rushing along, stood Istar on end so 
that the water came in over the stern into the cockpit, 
and pushed her backward so rapidly that when the 
wave passed and the bow fell, it came down like a great 
hammer right across the nose of the tender. We 
looked for fragments, but to our surprise, when we had 
hauled what we supposed were the remains up from the 
depths, it was still a boat, though the sheer strake at the 





U. S. Cruiser Newport. 


bow looked as if a shark had been playing with it. By 
great effort we got the tender aboard across the cock- 
pit and saved here. Smashed about in a heavy, rippy 
sea for some ten minutes, and then the strong wind 
came again as suddenly as it had gone, and we rushed 
away for Provincetown, where we dropped a hook in 
the early afternoon. We looked Istar over, and found 
that she had sustained no damage other than the loss of 
some of the green paint from her bottom. 

Tired and sleepy, we turned in at sunset, and slept 
soundly until 7 the next morning. All day we lay at 
anchor, and after drying out and cleaning ship, loafed 
and dreamed, for within the circle of the bay is much 
to dream of. Here, Nov. 20, 1620, the Mayflower first 
dropped her anchor to the sands of the western world; 
here the first contract of mutual government was 
signed; here the first child was born in the new colony, 
and here our foremothers did their first Monday wash- 
ing. It is quaintly told in “Mount’s Relation” how the 
Mayflower had sailed from her English port on Sept. 
16, 1620, and how, “after many difficulties in boysterous 
stormes, at length by Gods prouidence vpon the ninth 
of Nouember (Nov. 19) following, by break of the day 
we espied land which we deemed to be Cape Cod, and 
so it proued. And the appearance of it much com- 
forted vs, especially, seeing so goodly a Land and 
wooded to the brinke of the sea, it caused vs to rejoyce 
together and praise God that had giuen vs once againe 
to see land. And thus wee made our course South 





Bald Porcupine Island—Frenchman’s Bay. 


South West, purposing to goe to a Riuer ten leagues 
to the South of the Cape, but at night the winde being 
contrary, we put round againe for the Bay of Cape 
Cod; and vpon the 11. of Nouember (Nov. 21), we came 
to an anchor in the bay (Provincetown Harbor), which 
is a good harbour and a pleasant Bay, circled round, 
except in the entrance, which is about foure miles over 
from land to land, compassed about to the very Sea 
with Okes, Pines, Iuniper, Sassafras and other sweet 
wood; it is a harbour wherein 1000. saile of ships may 
safely ride, there we relieved our selues with wood 


and water, and refreshed our people, while our shallop ~ 


was fitted to coast the Bay, to search for a habitation; 
there was the greatest store of fowle that euer we saw. 

“The bay is so round and circling, that before we 
could come to anchor, we went around all the points of 
the Compasse. We could not come neere the shore by 
three quarters of an English mile, because of shallow 
water, which was a great preiudice of vs, for our people 


going ou shore were forced to wade # bow shoot or two 


in going a-land, which caused many to get colds and 
coughs, for it was ny times freezing cold weather.” 
The woods have gone and the cape is now bare and 


wind-swept, but often in the soft light of the crescent 
moon when 


“The whispering waves were half asleep 
And on the bosom of the deep the smile of heaven lay,” 


you may, like many another dreamer, have seen the 
Mayflower riding to her anchor and the flocks of 
sea birds resting in their flight to the south. 

At 6 on the morning of Aug. 27, Long Point Light 
was abeam, the wind was brisk N., and we were expecting 
a fine run over the shoals. At 8 we were off Race 
Point in a head tide and light head wind. At 2, Race 
Point was still abeam, and the light air ahead. We 
had hope of getting over the shoals on the westerly set 
of the night tide. This was only hope, for we drifted all 
night, and at 7 the next morning were still in sight of 
the Highland Light, and the calm continued. road 
of the port bow two white streams shot into the air, 
curved out from each other, and fell back into the sea. 
“Blows!” yelled the skipper. “Blows! blows!” 

“What are you giving us?” came a voice from below, 
but its owner nevertheless came tumbling up on deck, 
and we all watched with, great interest the antics of a 
school of right whales leisurely making their way up 
the cape, blowing at regular intervals, and at times 
tossing their great flukes high out of the water. Fin- 
backs and_blackfish are seen quite often, but the right 
whale is now almost an unheard-of rarity along this 
coast. Yet one reason why the Mayflower adventurers 
settled at Plymouth was that “Cape Cod was like to be 
a place of good fishing, for we saw daily great Whales 
of the best kind for oyle and bone, come close aboord 
our Ship, and in fayre weather swim and play about vs; 
there was once one when the sun shone warme, came 
anl lay aboue water, as if she had beene dead, for a 
good while together, within half a Musket shot of the 
Ship, at which two were prepared to shoote to see 
whether she would stir or no; he then gaue fire first, 
his Musket flew in peeces, both stocke and barrel, yet, 


‘ thankes be it to God, neither he nor any man else was 


hurt with it, though many were there about; but when 
the Whale saw her time she gaue a snuffe and away.” 

While the whales were still playing about us a little 
air from S.E. came in, and very gradually freshened as 
we ran on, so that at 2:23, when we had passed the four 
lightships, marking the intricate way over the shoals 
and set our spinnaker for the run from the Handker- 
chief to Hyannis, it was a good wholesail breeze, and 
at 4:30, when the Hyannis Breakwater lay outside, it 
was blowing a light gale. During Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday there was a heavy blow from eastward, and 
with decks wet with the flying spray, Istar pitched and 
strained at the two cables which held her to her 
anchors. 

At Hyannis the skipper’s wife and-daughter came 
: board; and had a jolly time, while Istar\went by easy 
runs to the westward and home. 

The total distance sailed on this cruise was 1,645 sea 
miles, including all the twists and turns from Green- 
port to Greenport. While there was less fog than 
rsual, there were many days of strong winds and 
many days of calm. The average speed per hour’s sail 
ws a trifle less than five and one-quarter nautica! 
miles. 
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> Scooter Races. 


On Friday, February 12, a scooter race was held off 
Blue Point on Great Scuth. Bay. The race was to de- 
cide the championship of Suffolk county, and as the con- 
Citions were satisfactory it was an unqualified success. 

Some twenty-five boats entered, and the course was 18 
miles; three times around a six-mile triangle, with two 
miles to each leg. 

At the end of the first round Leader, owned by Captain 
William Still, of Bedford, was first, 1m. 42s. ahead of 
Daisy, owned by Mr. Morgan, of Bayport. Leader was 


sagain in the lead at the end of the second round by 3m. 


6s.; Vamoose, owned by Mr. C. W. Ruland, of Patch- 
ogue, was second. On the last round Leader increased 
her lead, and won the race by 6m. 43s. Vamoose was 
second, which boat did very well, considering she had 


“met with an accident.. The scooter owned by Mr. Wilmot 


D. Overton, of Bayport, finished third. 





The House Committee of the New York Y. C. has 
arranged for the following entertainments: 

Sunday, February 14,—Chamber music, 4 to 6:30 
P. M. Von Praag’s ochestra. 

Thursday, February 18.—Lecture, “The Depths of the 
Sea” with stereopticon views, Mr. C. H. Townsend 
director, New York Aquarium. 

Thursday, March 3—Lecture, “London and the Cor- 
onation of the King” with stereopticon views, Mr. D. 
L. Elmendorf. 

Sunday, March 6.—Chamber music, 4 to 6:30 P. M. 
Von Praag’s orchestra. 3 

Thursday, March 17—Mr. Charles Battell Loomis, 
humorist. ' 

Sunday, March 27.—Chamber music, 4 to 6:30 P: M. 
Von Praag’s ochestra. 

Thursday, April 17—Lecture, “Paris to New York 
Coen with stereopticon views, Mr. Harry de 

indt. ‘ 


Thursday, April 14—An Evening with the Commo- ~ 
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Power Yachting. 


BY PARKER H. KEMBLE,. 


A paper read before the members of the Winnipesaukee Y. C. at 
the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, Mass., on Jan. 6. 

The history of steam yachting in America practically 
begins about 1857. The first small power boat was bui't 
by John Aspinwall, then a boy, to sail in a pond on his 
father’s place. The boat was 12ft. long by 3'%4ft. wide, 
flat bottomed, and the burner consisted of six alcohol 
lamps, the fuel being quietly procured from a demijohn 
in his father’s pantry. He paddled around the pond at 
the rate of one-half mile per hour, much to the disgust 
of the swans. 

Two or three other boats were built, and in 1865 he, 
with some of the other boys of the parish, built a flat 
bottomed side-wheeler some 2oft. long drawing only 5in. 
She was sold to a Southerner for twice what she cost 
and taken to Savannah. 

The next launch was 35ft. long. At this point the his- 
tory broadens, and we will leave it and take up the situa- 
tion at present. 

The dividing line between what is commonly known 
as a power boat—that is, a boat propelled by some 
mechanical agency not steam—and a steam-driven boat— 
a steam launch—would seem to lie between 6oft. and 7oft. 
Not that boats over 7oft. have not and will not be built 





Succonesset Shoals Light Vessel—Nantucket Sound. 


with gasolene engines, or boats less than 7oft. with steam 
engines ; but when 7oft. is passed and a fixed professional 
crew is required for the engine room, the reliability of 
steam and the less cost of coal becomes a strong argument 
in its favor. Similarly under that length the gasolene 
engine or electric motor has the greater convenience. In 
the smaller powers required for launches—from 15ft. to 
6oft.—the weight and space occupied, particularly in cruis- 
ing boats, is most decidedly in favor of the gasolene 
motor. For speed, however, it is still an open question 
whether even for boats as small as 3oft. steam will not 
give a higher speed than any other form of power. In 
discussing racing boats this comparison will be taken up 
again. 

Power boating has outgrown the yachting field, and is 
now taking an important part in many aquatic industries; 
canal boats, fishing boats, lighters, oyster boats, mail 
carriers, custom house officers, and harbor police, form 
but a part of the list of commercial enterprises in which 
the power boat is a welcome arrival. 

Compared with the earlier models the changes are 
numerous and noticeable. The rank sheer has been done 
away with, and the boats have more freeboard amidships 
and less at the ends. The long clipper bow ending in a 


» pole the size of a broomstick and dignified by the name of 


bowsprit, has given place to the modern clean cut full 
lined entrance; while the putting into practice of the 
theory of clearing and fining the run by section lines in- 
stead of waterlines has led to the various present types of 
stern, which are a vast improvement both for speed and 


weatherliness over the fantail formerly in vogue. When 
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I first began to take interest in yachts and boats, there 
were several steam yachts from 4oft. to 7oft. waterline, 
with masts, bowsprits, deck houses, pilot houses, and all the 
paraphernalia of the able bodied ocean-going cruiser. Now 
the fashion has set the other way, and while some, notably 
the fair'sex, detry the loss of spars, the general type of 
clean cut, powerful Jaunch model which is now estab- 
lished up to 1ooft. or so is certainly safer at sea and less 
work at anchor. The passing of the glass house with its 


_ horse-car ‘effect and the advent of the strong and com- 


pact trunk cabin is another visible sign of the wholesome 
tendency of middern designing. While speed on the whole 
has increased’ somewhat there is at present a large fleet 
afloat and under construction of distinctly moderate 
speed, and for every question asked me about speeds above 
12 —_. three or four are asked about 8, 9, or 10. Possi- 
bly the-large increase in prime cost and maintenance for 

each additional knot may have something to do with this, 
_ but 3 think that probably the desire for more comfortable 
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accommodations than afforded by the racing hull has the 
greater influence. : 

For general consideration small launches may be 
divided into three classes —racing, cruising, and day 
boats. No boat can fit all three, but may fit more or less 
well into two of them. 

For driving power there are three divisions also—in- 
ternal expansion engines, where the fuel is burned 
separate from the engine, and internal combustion, where 
the fuel is burned directly in the engine, and electric 

wer. The steam, alco-vapor, and naphtha engine come 
* under the first heading, and the gas; gasolene, and kero- 
sene engines come under the second. For general pur- 
poses steam and gasolene are the two rivals for popular 
favor, and s¢ present the craze for autoing which has 
swept the country, added to its natural advantages for 
small units, has pushed gasolene way ahead of its older 
rival. Gasolene engines are cleaner, start quicker, and 
take up less room in small boats, and require no Govern- 
ment license. Steam is more reliable and for extreme 
speed at present is ahead. 

Turning now to the general design of the hull, we find 
the problem dividing itself into two parts—the shape or 
form of the hull and the construction. Taking up the 
form first, the characteristics of the boat depend on the 
form of hull, and this in turn is governed by the use for 
which the boat is designed. Form may be expressed 
briefly by two expressions—proportion and fineness. By 

roportion is meant.the general relation of L. to B. and 
B. to H. where L. is the lengthon L. W. L., B. the greatest 
beam, and H. the draft of hull. By fineness is meant the 
relation between the block obtained by multiplying 
L.XB.XH. and the actual bulk of the underwater body 
of the boat. This is expressed in the form of a decimal 
fraction and called the block coefficient, i. e., a boat 
having a body % of the product of L. B. H. would 
have a coefficient .5. On the coefficient depends the dis- 
placement or weight of the boat, and of two boats having 
the same dimensions, that having the greater coefficient 
will have the greatest displacement. In small boats 
the ratio of L. to B. varies from 1:4%4 to 1:9; anything 
below 4% gives a tubby, awkward shaped boat hard to 
drive and bad in a head sea, while anything greater than 
8 or 9 gives a cranky, unhandy boat, and one which is 
structurally difficult. On a given length it may be safely 
said that within the given proportions greater beam leads 
to comfort, stability and seaworthiness, but slower speed, 
while lesser beam gives less resistance and greater speed 
tor the same power, but less room and less safety. The 
relation of B.: H. naturally depends on that of L.:B., a 
broad boat tending to shallow draft, while the narrow 
hull takes it out in depth. So far we have been dealing 
only with the underwater portion of the hull. The upper 
part varies as the use of the boat. If speed is wanted, 
then freeboard is cut down; if cruising ability is called 
for, then high freeboard appears. From the above it can 
be readily seen that speed, safety, weatherliness, and 
roominess cannot be all at their maximum in any one de- 
sign. There must be a compromise between them. 

In the last few years there has been a radical change in 
launch design. The old conventional hollow-bowed, pot- 
bellied, fantail stern monstrosity has, or is, fast disappear- 
ing, and seaworthy, speedy models are taking its place. 
In no part is the change more noticeable than in the form 
of the stern. The sharp, pinkey stern developed by Mr. 
Arthur Binney, or the torpedo boat or French stern, are 
characteristic of practically all modern launches. One 
advantage of the short stern more important to steam 
launches than to gas boats, is that as the length enters 
into the tonnage measurement you can get more boat for 
the same length and better speed lines than with the fan- 
tail or long overhang. The main purpose of the change 
was, however, to obviate the squatting or settling of the 
stern when driven, as well as the rising of the bow, so 
noticeable with the older type of stern. Returning for a 
moment to the coefficient of fineness. The fineness of the 
after body of a boat depends not on the lines but on the 
disposition of the displacement. This being so, the after 
part of the boat can be made narrow and deep with fine 
waterlines, as in the old models, or very shallow and wide, 
as in the new. In either case the displacement remaining the 
same, With the broad flat run the boat sits firmly on the 
water, and her stiffness is materially increased, while 
the water has a clear unobstructed flow to and from the 
propeller. When under way the broad flat stern prevents 
settling aft, and keeps the boat to her designed lines. 
There is no question that for a given power the flat 
stern will give better results as regards speed. The & 
er cross section of the boat at largest point should show 
no freakish features. It should show a fair rise of.floor, 
a well rounded bilge running to straight at the rail. lf 
very shallow draft is called for, thena flatter floor and a 
hard bilge must be given, but for structural as well as 
speed requirements, well rounded sections are desirable. 
In small racing craft a flat floor is somewhat of a neces- 
sity, as the beam cannot for safety and room be reduced 
below a certain figure, and the only way to avoid unneces- 
sary displacement is to flatten the floor and harden the 
bilges. 

The special points in the design of racing boats are 
saving-of weight and easy lines. The former is obtained 
by cutting down scantlings, freeboard, and fittings; the 
latter by great length and small displacement. Length is 
a vital factor in speed. At a given speed all boats throw 
a wave of a certain length or distance from crest to crest 
independent of the length of the boat. If a boat is too 
short’she will simply climb up the back of the wave all 
the time and waste power, while if proportionately long 
enough will ride between the two crests on nearly an 
even keel. This explains why often lengthening a boat 
with=no increase of engine power gives greater speed. 

special point to be considered is not to use too smali 
a wheel. The difference between 22in. and 28in. draft on 
a 25ft. or 3oft. launch is not usually important, and the 
difference in wheel efficiency is much. As regards length 
ratio, don’t go above 8% unless you have a first-class de- 
Signer. Even then it is doubtful in these small boats 
whether it pays. 

See that the engine is so placed that when lying stopped 
the boat is very slightly down by the head. As speed de- 
pends greatly on spreading out the displacement over long 
easy clines; savoid overhanging bows with forefoot cut 


away; the forefoot should be carried to. nearly the full 
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draft of the hull proper and be as near square as possible. 
If rough water is to be encountered occasionally, keep the 
forward weights well back from the stem and the buoy- 
ancy of the bow will give the lift necessary. 

_ At present many designers, influenced by sailing prac- 
tice, have carried the overhanging bow into launch work. 
It might be all right in cruising boats, where it unques- 
tionably helps to lift the bow in a sea, but in a speed 
model it is unnecessary and even harmful. As said be- 
fore, length gives speed and the bow should be carried 
down straight so that when the boat lifts out forward, 
as all boats do somewhat when driven, no matter what 
the model, the waterline will stay the same length and 
remain as sharp and easy as when at rest. 

In designing the hull the actual conditions when under 
way must be considered, and to spend time and money in 
building a long narrow boat to pass cleanly through the 
water and then have her rear up in the air and not use 
several feet of length and shove a rounded breast against 
the sea is not common sense. A little flare in the bow sec- 
tions is useful if well above the waterline. The question 
of weight is too obvious to need mention. Carry the 
engine seating well forward and aft of the engine; a 
fourth of the boat’s length is not excessive in boats 
under 4oft. 

In cruising boats the requirements are very different, 
high freeboard, round bows verging on the bluff, a ratio 
of about 5 and substantial construction is the rule. The 
pinkey stern is better than the flat as easier in a following 
sea. Trunk cabins with dead lights as seen on sailing 
yachts are stronger and look neater than the old horse-car 
window house, and you can slam into a head sea without 
any compunction or fears for your cabin carpet. One 
thing in particular, always have either a water-tight cock- 
pit if the boat has a cabin, or else two water-tight com- 
partments or air tanks if she is an open boat. Sooner or 
later you will take water aboard in large quantities, and 
they will prove handy. Then again, in laying out the 
cabin do not take in the whole boat. The cabin is for 
sleeping essentially, for a living room or dining room 
only occasionally. Practically all the time is spent either 
on deck or ashore, and deck room or a large cockpit will 
do more to render cruising comfortable than a palace 
below and a wash-tub set into a 3 by 4 deck above. Speak- 
ing of wash-tubs. On the Ambra, my old 21ft. yawl, the 
cockpit was small and water-tight, and by plugging up 
the scuppers and letting water stand in the sun a little 
while I have had many a good bath when down East and 
the ocean too cold for comfort. Another hint, if building 
for genuine cruising, don’t put your galley way forward in 
the most cramped place on the boat. Cooking is not a joy, 
and if we follow the English fashion and place the stove 
and other gear at the after end of the cabin neatly 
mounted then you can step out to help with the boat, 
can stand up, at least have the full head room, and last, 
but not least, always have fresh air. I made one cruise 
on a boat fitted this way and it was simply perfect. 

Carry plenty of fresh water and if you can afford it 
use only tin-lined copper. If you use galvanized iron do 
not drink any of the water for at least two weeks, in order 
to allow the tank to get well pickled. I learned that in a 
trip round the Cape in a knockabout when both my com- 
panion and myself were almost too sick to move with 
zine poisoning, and a heavy sea and wind making matters 
interesting. A word more. Have everything strong, even if 
heavy. An anchor davit that doubles up like tin when 
you put a strain on it ina tight corner, or a cabin door or 
skylight that splits when a sea causes you to lean up 
against it, are causes of profanity. 

Passing now to day boats, boats for afternoon sailing 
with family and friends. These require more speed, or at 
least as much as the cruiser, and much room to move 
round in. If under 2oft., 4ft. beam is permissible, but 5ft. 
is better; above that a ratio from 4 to 6 will cover. 
Be sure and have air tanks or a substitute for them. 
These small boats are good sea boats as far as they go, 
but some means of floating the boat if filled should be 
provided. Speed varies with the owner’s purse, but the 
less speed the more comfort. 

In powering boats one thing must a!ways be borne in 
mind, and that is that a big engine does not necessarily 
mean a fast boat. Each hull has its possible speed, and 
beyond that no power can appreciably force it. 

For all around work the 4-cycle gasolene engine seems 
the most satisfactory, and although in its present form 
heavier than need be, owes much of its popularity to the 
strength and freedom from accident due much to this 
very weight. As it is impossible to get an accurate 
formula for power in gasolene engines brake horse-power 
is the only reliable test, and that many makers will not 
guarantee. No gasolene engine should, however, be pur- 
chased for a speed hull, unless that brake H. P. be 
guaranteed. 

As regards installing, time will allow but a word. 
The better the connection between engine and boat 
the better the results. This means designing the hull 
with reference to engine location and building accord- 
ingly. 

The other most important point is the gasolene 
tank. Tanks should be made of good heavy material— 
copper preferred, galvanized iron next. Seams should be 
well riveted and afterwards soldered. Wash plates to 
prevent surging of the gasolene should be fitted inside. 
Where possible the tank space should be ceiled and the 
tank made a close fit to prevent bulging. The bottom of 
the tank should be above the vaporizer to drain well. 
The best method of installing is to place the tank in a 
copper-lined box above the waterline and run a drain 
pipe from the box to the sea. The filling pipe should 
run to the deck, so that any gasolene spilled will run 
overboard, not inboard. The pipe connection to the en- 
gine should run outside of the boat if a cabin boat, but 

~ ‘may run-inside if she be open. Have a valve at the out- 
‘let of the tank and just in front of vaporizer. Put your 
strainer where the gasolene goes in to the tank. It is 
hard. to get at if.at the bottom of the tank. Be sure and 
have a hand hole in the tank to clean out when necessary. 

Passing now to what is doing. The auto enthusiasts 
are going into power boating; 4oft. boats with 75 horse- 
power are a fact with speeds of 20 miles; 6oft. boats with 
-120 horse-power are a fact with speeds of 23 miles, while 
the limit has not been reached. One French auto maker 


is building a goft. boat with 160 horse-power—four qo 


- thing but smooth water. 
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horse-power auto engines set tandem. 

In the smaller clases all kinds of freaks with all kinds 
of claimed speeds. In England the Harmsworth cup has 
been won by a Napier auto motor in a hull so lightly 
built that instead of a deck they used oiled cotton canvas. 
In France they have a 25ft. boat with a speed of 16 


miles. All of these are racing shells, and unfit for any- 
What the future holds in store 
we cannot tell, but what I confidently look forward to is 
the re-entry of steam into the arena, and speed varying 
from 20 miles for a 25ft. boat to 38 miles for a 60-footer. 
In some of the auto papers lately there have appeared 
some rather partisan comparisons between steam and 
gasolene as motive powers. Perhaps the easiest method 
of comparison is by tabulating results in existing boats: 


GASOLENE. 
by 4ft. with 7 H. P., gave 14 miles. 
by 4ft. with 7 H. P., gave 12 miles. 
by 4ft. with 9 H. P., gave 14 miles. 
by 5ft. by 11%4in. with 14 H. P., gave 12%4 miles. 
by 5ft. gin. by 12ft. with 15 H. P., gave 13.85 
D. 3,950... 
by sft. 4in. with 25 H. P., gave 18 miles. 
by 6ft. 6in. with 120 H. P., gave 23 miles, 1902. 
by 7ft. 6in. with 110 H. P., gave 23 miles, 1903. 


STEAM. 

25ft. by 5ft. 6in. H. P. 25, speed 12 miles, 1896, D. 2,800. 

28ft. by 414ft., 17 miles, 1806. 

30ft. by 4%4 H. P. 26.0, speed 21.87 miles, 1808. 

6oft. by oft. 3in., speed 23.60, 1894, D. 9% tons; load 
3 tons. 

Of the latter I will say that she was a seagoing boat, 
and carried accommodations for two officers and four 
men, and a trial load of three tons. 

Compare this with either of the racing shells with 
gasolene machinery. 


22ft. 
25ft. 
27it. 
28ft. 
35it. 
miles, 
35it. 
55ft. 
5sit. 


New York Y. C. 


. THE annual meeting of the New York Y. C. was 
held ‘at the club house, West Forty-fourth street, on 
Thursday evening, February 11. Commordore Freder- 
ick G. Bourne presided and the following officers were 
elected: Com., Frederick G. Bourne; Vice-Com., 
Henry Walters; Rear-Com., Cornelius Vanderbilt; 
Sec’y, G. A. Cormack; Treas., Tarrant Putnam; Meas., 
Charles D. Mower; Regatta Committee, S. Nicholson 
Kane, Newbury D. Lawton and T. H. Wales; Com- 
mittee on Admissions, Henry C. Ward, Frederick Gal- 
latin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, James A. Wright, Tracy 
Dows; House Committee, Thomas A. Bronson, Henry 
Sampson, Jr.; J. Lorillard Arden; Library Committee, 
Lewis A. Stimson, Thomas A. Bronson, Francis W. 
Belknap; Committee on Club Stations, William H. 
Thomas, Henry H. Rogers, Cord Meyer, Augustus C. 
Tyler, Charles Lane Poor, Maximilian Agassiz, Har- 
rison B. Moore, Henry C. Ward, William Lanman 
Bull, Edward R. Ladew. 

A number of amendments to the constitution were 
passed, but must be approved at another meeting be- 
fore they go into force. Among the amendments were 
changes for the number and dates of the meetings. It 
is proposed to hold the first meeting on the thira 
Thursday of January; the second on the fourth Thurs- 
day of March; the third on the third Thursday of May; 
the fourth on the third Thursday of July; the fifth on 
the first Thursday of October, and the sixth on the 
third Thursday of December. The annual election will 
take place at the last meeting of the year. 

The letter which Sir Thomas Lipton wrote to the 
club, in regard to another challenge, was referred to a 
committee of five to be appointed by the commodore. 

The members voted resolutions of thanks to ex- 
Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan, owner of Columbia, 
and to the syndicates of Reliance and Constitution, and 
to Messrs E. D. Morgan, C. Oliver Iselin and August 
Belmont, who managed the three boats in last sea- 
son’s racing. To each syndicate member and each 
managing owner was presented a French clock. On the 
pendulum of each was a miniature America’s Cup in 
silver. 

Rear Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt and Mr. C. 
L. F. Robinson each offered two cups for races over 
ocean courses. 

Mr. F. M. Smith offered two cups for steam yacht 
races; one for boats over 11oft. waterline, and another 
for boats: under 11oft., but over 75ft. waterline. Time 
allowance will be given in the races for both these cups. 

Commodore Bourne offered two cups for races be- 
tween high speed launches. The conditions govern- 
ing these contests will be given out later. 

The annual regatta will be held on Thursday, June 16. 

The race for the Lysistrata cup between the steam 
yacht Hauoli, owned by Mr. F. M. Smith, and the Kan- 
awha, owned by Mr. H. H. Rogers, the holder of the 
trophy, will take place just before dr just after the 
June regatta of the club, off Sandy Hook. 

A committee was appointed to draw up resolutions 
of condolence on the death of ex-Commodore E. M. 
Brown. 

The report of the Regatta Committee is being 
printed, and a copy will be sent to each member. 

Secretary George A. Cormack, in his report, stated 
that there were 1,616 active members in the club, and 
that the total membership is 2,021. The fleet numbers 
517 vessels with a gross tonnage of 70,175. 

The club’s first house, on the Elysian Fields, Hobo- 
ken, will be removed to Glen Cove, on the property of 
Mr. Edward R. Ladew, and made one of the club’s 
stations. 

Twenty-two active and four naval members were 
elected. 


At the annval meeting of the Independent Yacht and 
Boat Club, of Northport, L. I. which was recently 
held, the following officers were elected: Com., B. L. 
Sammis; Vice-Com., Elmer E. Skidmore; Treas., W. 
z wees oer tans I } Foe Trustees, B. L. 
ammis, Elmer Skidmore, J .J Fox, William Kissam 
and W. H. Barto, : 


o-_—— 
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The Grosvenor Bill. 


Tue full text of the Grosvenor bill, to which the fol- 
lowing correspondence refers, will be found on the first 


page of this issue, with our comments. The letter of 
Secretary MacLellan is important as setting forth the 
attitude of the American Power Boat Association: 





New York, Jan. 9, 1904.—Honorable George B. Cor- 
tclyou, Secretary Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C.: Dear Str—As Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, I beg to ask if you will not kindly furnish me 
with information as to the status of proposed legislation 
affecting power boats propelled by gasolene, naphtha, 
electricity, etc. 

My reason for writing you is that I am informed that 
the amendments suggested at the special meeting of the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors are in your hands and 
being prepared for introduction in Congress, and if cou- 
sistent I would like very much to obtain a copy of same 
ior the information of this committee. 

In this connection I would say that this committee be- 
lieves that all power boats should pass inspection on com- 
pletion and delivery, and that power boats above five 
tons should be subject to an annual inspection. 

We are also decidedly in favor of requiring an ex- 
amination of those in charge of power boats, more par- 
ticularly as to their qualifications and knowledge of 
navigation, sufficient for the safe and proper handling of 
such types of boats, but do not consider that such exam- 
ination should call for a license such as is granted to cap- 
tains and engineers, but rather a special form of certifi- 
cate conforming to the examination which it may be de- 
cided is required. 

We are emphatically against legislation requiring the 
employment of regularly licensed engineers aboard such 
types of boats, for the reason that the motors now in 
use are practically automatic and non-explosive, and in 
the majority of cases are directly controlled by the steers- 
man, who, when examined for certification, should be re- 
quired te prove his fitness in this direction also. 

Any legislation detrimental to the development of the 
power boat must prove most unfortunate, not only be- 
cause of the enormous labor and capital now represented 
in their production, but also because this type of boat 
has provided the man of moderate income with a means 
of navigation heretofore entirely beyond his reach. It 
has also proved to be a fact that the small boatman of 
to-day in many instances becomes the big boatman of to- 
morrow, and therefore the power boat will become a 
powerful factor in the future development of the steam 
yacht fleet. 

I would very much appreciate any information you may 
care to give me on the above lines. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. M. MacLetran, 
Secreary. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABoR. OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY, WASHINGTON, Jan. 20, 1904.—Mr. E. M. Mac- 
Lellan, 90 Water Street, New York, N. Y.: Dear Srr— 
The Department is in receipt of your letter of the oth 
inst., requesting information as to the status of proposed 
legislation affecting power boats propelled by gasolene, 
naphtha, electricity, etc., and also asking to be furnished 
with a copy of the report of the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors regarding amendments to the present laws and 
regulations affecting the Steamboat Inspection Service. 

The report above referred to is now before me, and is 
being carefully considered, and when a final determina- 
tion is reached as to what action shall be taken thereon, 
your request will receive attention. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Gero. B. Cortetyou, 
Secretary. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

The annual meeting of the Bergen Beach Y. C. was 
held on February 8, and the following officers were 
elected: Com., Capt. A. F. Fuller; Vice-Com., C. R. 
Fitzmaurice; Treas., W. B. Lachicott; Fin. Sec’y. Clif- 
ford H. Eagle; Rec. Sec’y, Charles A. Gregory; Trus- 
tees, Retiring Com. George E. Fitzmaurice, Capt. G. 
S. Terry, J. A. Sutter, Sr.; Retiring Treas. Ed. Chap- 
man, George T. Byers. 

nar 


The first exhibition of power boats to be held in this 
city was opened on February 8, at the Herald Square 
Exhibition Hall, northwest corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth street. The exhibition is still open, and 
there are a number of launches and motors on show. 


RRR 


Captain J. J. Phelps, of Hackensack, N. J., is having 
a high speed launch built by Messrs Wyckoff Bros., 
of Clinton, Conn., from designs made by Mr. Charles 
B. Wyckoff. The boat is 43ft. over all; 41ft. waterline; 
6it. breadth at deck; 4ft. 1oin. breadth at waterline; 
and 6in. draft. The boat will be double planked, the 
outer skin being of mahogany. She will be fitted with 
a six-cylinder Hasbrouck motor, and the builders guar- 
antee a speed of 20 miles. 


The annual meeting of the Shelburne (N. S.) Y. 
C. was held on the evening of January 27, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Com., G. Hervey; 
Vice-Com., H. W. Freeman; Rear-Com., J. Ethering- 
ton; Treas., J. J. Cox; Sec’y, T. Walter Magee. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Commodore, Vice-Commodore, 
Rear-Commodore, Secretary, N. W. White, J. S. Mor- 
ton, Joseph McGill, S. W. Burns and E. M. Bill. Com- 
mitteee on Membership, John Hood, Winthrop Bower, 
Frank C. Blanchard, T. Walter Magee and Roland 
Moore. Regatta and Sailing Committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. 

The committee that was appointed to Jook into the 
building of a club house submited its report, which 
proved very satisfactory. The plans galled for a clyb 
house 4oft. wide and roll. long, with an extension 16ft. 
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by 4oft., which will contain an office and reception 
rooms for the members and their guests. On the front 
of the club house there will be a large piazza 14ft. long, 
which will extend over the water. In the main room 
of the club house there will be a movable stage - 18ft. 
by 4oft. for concerts’ and plays. In connection. With 
the club house there is to be a boat house 4oft. by 7oft. 
which will be used for the storage of tenders, spars, 
sails, etc. The Executive Committee will endeavor. to 
secure the erection of the building in time for the com- 
ing summer’s regatta. 


Mr. W. W. Stephens has purchased the auxiliary sloop 
Marianna from Mr. Charles A. Winter through the 
agency of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman. 
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The annual meeting of the Canarsie Y. C. was held 
on February 14, and the following officers were elected: 
Com., T. H. Northridge; Vice-Com., W. Lounsberry; 
Sec’y, W. W. Tamlyn; Fin. Sec’y, George E. Winters; 
Treas., J. K. Alexander; Meas., A. C. Dunlap; Board 
of Trustees, G. F. Kalkhoff, D. J. Brinsley, Jr.; C. J. 
Nielsen, W. G. Herx, T. M. Mannion, C. A. Martin 
and Joseph B. Acker. 


The annual meeting of the Hartford Y. C. was held 
on the evening of February 11, at the Hotel Heublein, 
Hartford, Conn., and the following officers were 
elected: Com., Louis F. Heublein; Vice-Com., Charles 
A. Goodwin; Rear-Com., Walter S. Schutz; Sec’y, 
Joseph Merritt; Treas., E. Hart Fenn; Meas., Harry 
D. Olmsted; Fleet Surgeon, J. F. Axtelle, M.D.; Trus- 
tees, John MacFadyen and E. N. Way. Race Com- 
mittee, John E. Stewart, Chairman; Montague Flagg, 
A. E. Chappell, Charles A. Goodwin, John MacFadyen, 
Charles B. Wyckoff. Delegates to Y. R. A., John E 
Stewart, Chairman; Walter Pearce, Charles B. Wyc- 
koff, Gerald W. Hart. 


Dr. S. H. Blodgett, of Boston, has purchased the 
schooner Atlanta through Messrs MacConnell Bros. 


Howard W. Coates, a member of the New York, 
Larchmont and Atlantic Y. Cs., died of pneumonia on 
February Io. 


At Huntington’s yard, New Rochelle, there is build- 
ing a speed launch from designs made by Mr. Ernest 
W. Graef of the Brooklyn Y. C. She is to be 3oft. 
over all, 4it, breadth and 18in. draft. She will be named 
Dolphin II., and is very similar in design to the first 
Dolphin that Mr. Huntington built last year for Mr. 


Graef. 
Rue 


Messrs Tams, Lemoine and Crane have gotten out 
plans for a soft. launch for Mr. M. Charley. The boat 
will be fitted with a 200 horse-power Mercedes motor. 
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The Townsend & Downey shipbuilding plant, at 
Shooter’s Island, S. I., was closed“tor the second time 
in two months on February 5. No warning was given 
to the 700 men employed there. The only yacht build- 
ing at the yard is the bronze schooner for Mr. Chester 
A. Chapin. 

Rae 


The annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. was held 
on the evening of February 7, at the New York Y. C., 
Thirty-fifth street and Fifth avenue, and the following 
officers were elected: Com., Harrison B. Moor, steam 
yacht Zara; Vice-Com., F. D. Underwood, steam yacht 
Alice; Rear-Com., E. B. Havens, sloop yacht Athlon; 
‘Lreas., C. T. Pierce; Sec’y, T. Alfred Vernon; Meas., 
Henry J. Gielow. Regatta Committee, Henry A. 
Gielow, Frederick Vilmar and W. A. Minott.. Mem- 
bership Committee, George D. Provost, Walter H. 
Nelson and F. J. Havens. Library Committee, F.. T. 
Cornell, Hendon Chubb and J. E. Beggs. Entertain- 
ment Committee, S. E. Vernon, George G. McIntosh 
and Joseph Scranton. Nominating Committee, E. B. 
Havens, H. G. S. Noble, W. L. Pettibone, George D. 
Provost, H. B. Chamberlain and Paul D. Barnard. 
Trustees, to serve for one year, Edwin Gould and J. 
Rogers Maxwell; to serve for two years, Harrison K. 
Smith and Spencer Swain; to serve for three years, 
Robert E. Tod and Alfred W. Booth. 

Commodore Moore is in Mexico, and Vice-Com- 
modore F. D. Underwood presided. The club is in 
splendid condition as was shown by the reports of the 
officers and committees. The following amendments to 
the racing rules were passed upon: 

Rule IV., under sloops and yawls, strike out para- 
graph commencing, Class R. 18ft. or less, etc., and 
substitute: 

Class R.—Over 15ft., not over 18ft., racing measure- 
ment; crew, two persons. 

Class RR.—15ft. or less, racing measurement; crew, 
two persons. 

In the second sentence in section 3, of Rule IV., 
strike out the word 150, and substitute 175, so that this 
sentence will read: Their average weight must not 
exceed 175 pounds. 


The steam yacht Uno, built last year for Gen. B. F. 
Whitlock, by the Marine Drydock & Construction Co., 
is to be cut in two and lengthened about 18ft. amid- 
ships. When the alterations are completed she will be 
about osft. over all. 

Rae 


At Hallock’s yard, Center Moriches, L. I., there is 
building a racing boat for Mr. T. A. Howell of the 
Shinnecock and Indian Harbor Y. C.: She will be 3oft. 
over all; 7ft. 6in. breadth, and aft. draft. Her sail 
area is to be 460 sq. ft. a 

nae 


The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Y. C. wag held 
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at the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
February 10. The following officers were unanimous 
elected: Com., Samuel S. Fontain; Vice-Com., John C. 
Abbey; Rear-Com., A. C. Soper; Treas., Willard Gra- 
ham; Sec’y, Charles A: Kelly; Meas., Curtis 
Gillespie. Trustees, for three years, C. H. Humphreys, 
George E. Reiners, W. W. Butcher; for two years, 
Arthur T. Wells; for one year,, W. Newton Benning- 
ton. Regatta Committee, D. G. Whitlock, John A. 
Donnelly, Charles E. Allen. Committee on Member- 
ship, N. T. Cory, J. A. Sutter, Jr.; William Maxwell. 
Committee on Nominations, Walter D. Haviland, A. B. 
Voorhees, Jr., M. J. Hanly. 

The new rating rules of the Atlantic Y. C. were 
adopted with the proviso that the measurement of some 
of the older craft be left to the regatta committee. 

When the Brooklyn Y. C. consolidated with the 
Gravesend Bay Y. C., three years ago, they adopted the 
burgee of the latter club. The Brooklyn Y. C. is the 
second oldest yachting organization in this country, 
and some of the members wanted to go back to the 
old flag that was in use from 1857 to 1900. This prop- 
osition was defeated and the Gravesend Bay Y. C. 
burgee will remain in use. 

The club is in an excellent condition, and a large in- 
crease in membership is looked for during the coming 
year. 


The Motor Boat Committee of the Automobile Club 
of America, which is made up of Messrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr.; Peter Cooper Hewitt and Colonel John 
Jacob Astor has announced that an entry has been 
officially made with the Automobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the Harmsworth International 
Cup for motor boats. 

The boat which will represent America in this race 
is entered by Smith & Mabley. There is no restriction 
as to horse power, and the only qualification is that 
the boat shall be constructed in all its parts in this 
country and shall not exceed 4oft. over all. It will be 
equipped with an “S. & M.” simplex engine. 


A motor boat race is to be held on Lake Worth, 
near Palm Beach, shortly. Cups valued at $500 have 
been offered by Messrs Howard Gould, A. D. Proctor 
Smith and Frederick Sterry. The boats will be brought 
from Jacksonville to Lake Worth on flat cars. They 
will race a ten mile course. 


Designing Competition. 


$225 in Prizes. 


Two designing competitions have been given in 
Forest AND STREAM. The first was for a 25ft. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a I5ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 
The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$6o. 

Third prize—$qo. 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

lI. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 
a The lowest freeboard to covering board must 

git. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features, The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to O6ft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


I. Sheer plan, scale %in—1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

II. Half breadth, scale 34in.—rft. 

III. Body plan, scale 4in.—rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale }4in.—rft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale %4in.—1ft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsail and 
size of light sails. ° 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

An outline specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should be on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however, the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Co ny, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
1, 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. | : ‘ ; 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the asft. with great care, has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards, 
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Officers of A. C. A., 1904. 


Commodore,—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John Sears Wright, 519 West End Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Ving Sommedere~L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 
or’ 


Rear-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, ay: 

Purser—M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 201 Palisade Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 

Executive Committee—H. L. Pollard, 138 Front St., New York; 
N. S. Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y.; H. C. Allen, 54 Prospect St., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
ViggSomendeee~a. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, 


‘a. 

Rear-Commodore—H. C. Hoyt, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Purser—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Executive Committee—Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y.; John 
S. Wright, 519 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Suet ¢ Governors—C. P. Forbush, 14 Main St., East, Rochester, 


Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East, Rochester, 


P EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 
Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. H. 
Executive Committee—B. F. Jacobs, Jr., West Medford, Mass.; 
. S&S. Pratt, Jr., Wellesley Hills, ass.; Marcus Butler, 
Lawrence, Mass.; William W. Crosby, Woburn, Mass. 
Bone? of Governors—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
ass. 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 St. James St., Montreal, 
nada. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. Sparrow, Toronto. 
Purser—J. V. Nvtter, Montreal, Canada. 
Executive Committee—C, E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 

Page, Toronto. 
Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 
Racing Board—E. J. Minet, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. 
Rear-Commodore—Chas. J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Geo. A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive Committee—Thos. P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ili. 


How to Join the A. C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Division 
Pursers, and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an 
active member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as 
entrance fee and one dollar as dues for the current year, to be 
refunded in case of non-election of the applicant.” 


The Shenandoahs Cruise the 
Greenbrier. 
BY F. R. WEBB (“COMMODORE”), OF STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


The Story Which Won the Fourth Prize of $10 in 
“Forest and Stream” Cruising Competition. 





I—Pro Log. 

THE afternoon sun was getting well down towards the 
summit of Cheat Mountain, whose gigantic crest loomed 
up in a towering wall across the western horizon in front 
of us, as our tired horses topped the range to the east, 
and the Greenbrier Valley lay below us. George and I 
sprang from the wagon, as the panting horses stopped for 
a short time to “blow” and rest, and essayed to get a 
glimpse into the valley below. The gorge looked fathom- 
less from our standpoint. The sun had already set in the 
depths below, and the shadow lay purple and heavy under 
the frowning ramparts of Cheat. The densely wooded 
mountain slope at our feet seemed almost perpendicular 
and from no point of view could we get a glimpse of 
the bottom. Far down under our feet smoke was rising 
from the stacks of the great lumber mill at Cass, our 
destination, and jets of steam curled up in feathery 
plumes from among the treetops in the bottom of the 
chasm a thousand feet below us, while the whistle of a 
railroad engine, faint and far away, came to our’ ears, 
mellowed and musical, from somewhere out of the depths 
below. The sandy, rocky road zigzagged steeply down 
the almost perpendicular mountain, which rose in an 
abrupt, tree-clothed wall on one side, and fell away in a 
frowzy precipice on the other, the while we bumped 
and tfattled our uncomfortable and decidedly shaky way 
down into the gorge. It seemed as if that chasm had 
no bottom, but in due time the still, lake-like waters of 
the mill pond glimmered up at us through the trees, the 
15ft. dam shimmered in the twilight, its apron, sides and 
ends lined with fishermen in pursuit of the bass supposed 
to congregate at the foot of the impassable barrier; and 
in a few minutes more we were drawn up in the strag- 
gling little wooden lumber village, prospecting for a 
site for camp, which was duly found, and we were soon 
comfortable for the next few days. 

For a gréat many years the Greenbrier Club, of Staun-. 
ton, has made its annual pilgrimages to the far upper 
waters of the stream from which it derives its name in 
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pursuit of trout; the pilgrimages generally proving quite 
Satisfactory, to say nothing of the beautiful two days’ 
trip over the mountains to get there; and from the time 
of our first trip George and I have been possessed with 
a desire to get our canoes out there and cruise the river 
from the point where the East and West Forks (the 
“Near” and “Far Prongs” as they are locally known) 
unite, a few miles below our camp; but, as it is 75 miles 
out there from Staunton, which is {or was) also the 
nearest railroad station, our project seemed chimerical, 
until all at once the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany built a road right up along the banks of the river 
from Ronceverte to this very point, where, in the forks of 
the river, they located a promising town known as Dur- 
bin (which, like Mr. Scadder’s Eden, has not been all 
built up yet), which at once made our visionary plan en- 
tirely practical. This year, therefore, we had shipped our 
canoes and cruising outfit around by rail to Durbin, the 
while we joined the club for our annual pilgrimage. We 
had been at Camp Cooke—our regular camping place on 
Van Buren Arbogast’s farm on the “Near Prong,” a few 
miles above Durbin—for a week, and had caught all the 
trout in the river, after which we had packed up and 
gone up on Cheat Mountain, and spent a night on Cheat 
River, that remarkable river that runs along right on top 
of a 4,000ft. mountain, where we met with no success, 
some other party having evidently caught all the trout 
out of this stream; and had then returned to the Green- 
brier and driven down the country and crossed back into 
its valley at Cass, 15 miles below the confluence of the 
two forks at Durbin, at which point, as already intimated, 
there is a lumber mill and a 15ft. dam, which, since it 
forms a barrier ordinarily impassable to the ascent of the 
bass, had been recommended to us as a fine fishing place. 
As this is not a history of the doing of the Greenbrier 
Club, no further time and space will be devoted to its 
doings, further than to state that we stayed at Cass for 
four or five days, and enjoyed some really excellent fish- 
ing, and that on a certain June morning, and very early 
in the morning at that, the camp was broken and packed 
and the return trip overland to Staunton was begun. 
George and I were left standing on the river bank while 
the rest of the party, after cordial good-bys and good 
wishes for our adventurous and unknown cruise, labor- 
iously climbed the mountain on their homeward trip, 
and were lost to sight. In due time a passenger train 
came spinning along up the river bank, and George 
and I were promptly and easily set back up the river 
15 miles to Durbin, from which place we proposed to 
begin our cruise; and where we found our canoes and 
outfit safely lying in the freight house, and very much 
at our disposal. 

After preliminary survey of the banks of the Near 
Prong, which ran but 100 yards back of the freight 
station, an eligible site for camp was located, about 
a mile above the confluence of the two forks, and the 
canoes and duffle transferred to the bank. We made 
no start on this first day, but erected our tents over 
the canoes and went into camp, and the afternoon was 
devoted to unpacking the camp outfit, and sorting, re- 
packing and otherwise arranging our outfit for what 
we fully expected would prove an arduous cruise, for 
the average mountain stream is no joke; and, as our 
United States Geological Survey map of the river, with 
which we were provided, has its 100 foot contour lines 
crossing the river at an average distance of about Io 
miles (with some few in a much less distance than that), 
we had every reason to expect a tolerably lively trip. 
It will be the duty of the veracious chronicler of this 
narative to show that this expectation was fully verified. 

We did our sorting and packing leisurely and care- 
fully, and in due time everything was in readiness for 
the morrow’s start. We had a good hearty camp 
supper, and after a pleasant evening around a little 
blaze of a camp-fire—for the evening was quite chill— 
we turned in for an early morning’s start. 

The Greenbrier River lies wholly in West Virginia, 
and is formed in the extreme upper end of Pocahontas 
county, by the union of two small streams known as 
the East and West Forks; or, as they are termed in 
local parlance, the Near and the Far Prongs, both of 
which have their sources in the trackless wilderness of 
mountain land that lies along the hazy boundary be- 
tween Pocahontas and Randolph counties. The river 
pursues a general southwesterly course of about 90 
miles between the mountain ranges, in which distance 
it develops a winding length of 165 miles, and falls 
into the New River just above Hinton, flowing through 
the counties of Pocahontas, Greenbrier and Summers, 
and just touching the upper corner of Monroe, which 
county it divides from Greenbrier for about 3 miles. 
With its tributaries (none of which are of any con- 
siderable size) it drains the rather considerable valley 
bounded on the east by the giant backbone range of 
the Alleghany mountain, and on the west by the 
equally gigantic ranges of the Cheat and Greenbrier 
mountains; the actual valley of the river, however, is 
very narrow and circumscribed; the river being closely 
hemmed in by ranges and foothills, “ridges,” as they 
are locally termed, which impinge so closely on the 
river that in many places the valley becomes a mere 
gorge or trough, of great depth, at the bottom of which 
the river winds its sinuous course in and out among 
the mountain spurs, which rise steeply from the water’s 
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edge, sometimes to a great hight, on either side. The 
scenery is therefore, as a rule, quite wild and picturesque. 
The mountains are densely wooded to their summits, 
with here and there lines of cliffs projecting from 
among the trees, or towering aloft along the summits 
above the treetops. The river is a bold, swift stream, 
with an average fall of 10 feet to the mile; and, as a 
consequence, is full of rapids, which, however, occur 
in such constant succession, with no pools or eddies 
of any length between them, that none of them offer 
any particular difficulty or danger to the experienced 
canoeist. About 25 miles below Marlinton the river 
cuts through the Droop mountain range, and probably 
the roughest water on the river is found in this gorge. 
Its waters are very clear, and ofa beautiful amber tint 
in its upper reaches, changing to a slaty blue farther 
down. The two upper prongs are noted trout streams; 
and although the West Branch, or Far Prong has 
been practically fished out for some years, the East 
Branch or Near Prong still affords good fishing, not 
too late in the season, and is much visited by anglers 
in search of sport of this character. Below the junc- 
tion of the two forks no trout are found, except oc- 
casionally quite early in the season, although this sec- 
tion of the stream still preserves its characteristic 
trout-stream features. Bass begin to appear in this 
section of the river; and, indeed, are found in the lower 
reaches of the two “prongs,” but are not found in any 
numbers above the big dam at Cass, 15 miles below the 
confluence of the two prongs. There is a trout hatchery 
on Anthony’s creek, about 90 miles down the river 
from the confluence, but it would be difficult to see 
how the trout could pass the dam at Cass. There is 
a technical fish ladder in this dam, but owing to the 
peculiar construction of both the dam and the ladder, 
to say nothing of the hight of the dam, it would take 
a peculiarly agile and well educated trout to make a 
success of the ladder. 

As a cruising stream the Greenbrier can be highly 
recommended. It combines to an unusual degree the 
qualities a good cruising stream should have: a small, 
rapid river, flowing through wild mountain scenery, 
full of rapids, which, while swift and rough enough to be 
exciting are in nowise dangerous; absolutely free from 
fish dams, and practically so from mill dams; for the 
only dams encountered on the cruise were the ones 
at Cass, Caldwell and Ronceverte; and I do not think 
that there are any dams below Ronceverte. The dam 
at Caldwell is so low as to present practically no 
obstacle, and canoes can go right over it at a fair stage 
of water. A healthful climate, free from malaria and 
mosquitoes; railroad facilities immediately at hand; 
farmhouses, railroad stations and villages close enough 
at hand to insure a renewal of supplies without special 
difficulty; a simple, rural, well disposed population, 
ready to render any needed assistance for the asking, 
and prompt to respond to any reasonable demands of 
the cruising stranger. It is a stream, however, that 
cannot be cruised at an extreme low stage of water, as 
most of the rapids or “riffles’ spread out over wide, 
shallow bars that will not afford water enough to float 
even the lightest draft canoe. A stage of from 6 to 
12 inches above extreme low water mark will afford 
a favorable stage for cruising; and while I make this 
statement without consulting him I am confident that 
Dr. Norman Price, of Marlinton, Pocahontas county, 
West Virginia, will readily give information as to the 
stage of water, as well as of other points of interest 
desired by the canoeists wishing to cruise the stream. 

Canoeists are advised not to cruise the river between 
Durbin and Cass, as, while the stream is beautiful and 
interesting in this reach, the difficulties of running it 
entirely outweigh the satisfaction to be gained. Marl- 
inton, 40 miles below Durbin, is probably the best 
point from which to start, although the canoeist might 
well begin at Clover Lick or even at Cass; and the 
entire river, from these points through to Hinton will 
repay the running. There is said to be some quite 
rough water in the big bend between Talcott and Hin- 
ton, but as our cruise ended at Ronceverte, we did not 
run this lower section of the river, and I can tell noth- 
ing of the water from personal knowledge. 

No attempt is made on the map to show all of the 
rapids, or anything like all of them, as they occur so 
constantly that practically the entire river is a rapid, 
and only those of greater note are indicated. No 
special instructions are needed, as the river is so small 
that the most available channels down the rapids will 
be at once apparent to the eye of the experienced 
cruiser. As a general rule, it is safe, when the rapids 
occur alongside the railroad embankment, to keep out 
as far from the railroad as the water will allow, as in 
blasting out the road bed, huge masses of rock have 
been unceremoniously tumbled into the river; and 
generally lie up next to the roadway; this rule is 
particularly applicable to those rapids which occur in 
sharp bends, where the river impinges into the road- 
way. 

The figures on the map refer to the miles. The map 
is taken from the latest United States Geological Sur- 
vey charts. 

Our outfit has been so often described in the various 
accounts of our Shenandoah cruises, published from 
time to time in the columns of Forest AND STREAM, 
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that it would seem but useless repetition to again de- 
scribe it here; but as it is so well adapted for this kind 
of work, being the result of many years’ experience, 
and as there may be readers who have not seen the 
descriptions heretofore published, I will give it again, 
even at the risk of useless repetition: The canoes, 
Frankie and Shenandoah, are canvas canoes of home 
construction, built on the Shenandoah model—a model 
especially designed for just such cruising. The 
Frankie is a new canoe, while the Shenandoah is a vet- 
eran of many cruises. Both are 14ft. long by 28in. beam, 
with full lines and flat floors, combining light draft 
with plenty of sleeping and stowage room (for the 
Shenandoahs sleep in their canoes), qualities indispens- 
able in canoes intended for this kind of service. Both 
are well cut away at bow and stern, with broad, flat 
keels and plenty of bilge-keels to protect the canvas 
skins from injury. Both were decked canoes, with 
cockpits 8ft. in length, by 20in. width amidships; the 
cockpits covered by hatches, with an oiled canvas 
apron covering the space immediately in front of, and 
around the occupant. Each was propelled by a double 
bladed paddle 7%4ft. long. The draft of each canoe, 
when loaded with crew and camp duffle, was 5in. 
The camp equipment consisted of a canoe tent for 
each boat, of the Mohican pattern, constructed out 
of awning duck of a tasty blue and white pattern, the 
oblong tops being of white duck. Each tent was a 
little over 8ft. long at the bottom, so as to cover the 
entire open cockpit, and sft. long on top. As we 
carried no masts and sails, the tents were erected over 
the canoes by means of light pine standards, one at 
each end, a little higher than the tent; each standard 
consisting of two light pieces of pine bolted together 
at one end, the other spreading out like the points of 
a pair of compasses, and resting on cleats screwed on 
the gunwales or fenders on each side of the canoe fore 
and aft the cockpit. The tent ropes are made fast to 
the bow and stern painter rings and carried over these 
standards, resting in the notched tops, while the lower 
edges of the tents are made fast to screweyes, set in 
the under edges of the fender strips. The method is 
quick, simple and secure. Each canoe was provided 
with a small hair mattress, sft. long by 18in. wide, 
made in three cushions, the edges of which are fastened 
together, so as to facilitate folding for packing. In 
transit each mattress is slipped into an oiled canvas 
bag, and serves as a seat in cruising. An air pillow, a 
pair of blankets and a stout rubber sheet apiece, com- 
pleted the sleeping .outfits. The culinary outfit con- 
sisted of a small sheet iron camp stove, in the shape of 
an oblong bottomless box about a foot and a half long, 
a foot wide and half as deep. When in action the open 
side is placed on the ground, the fire being made di- 
rectly on the ground. The top is provided with two 
stove holes of the regulation size, fitted with lids, 
riveted at ore side, so as to slide off and on as desired. 
A door at one end affords access for fuel, while a collar 
at the other end is fitted with two joints of 3-inch pipe, 
one of which is an elbow. When not in use the stove 
is inverted and used as a packing box, in which the 
rest of the kitchen furniture is stowed, nested; con- 
sisting of large water pail, one or two frying pans, ac- 
cording to the number of persons in the party, fitted 
with detachable handles, stewpan, dishpan, smaller pail, 
tea kettle, coffee pot, several small pans, tin plates, 
several cups, soap box, coal-oil can, dish swab, stove- 
pipe and other miscellaneous articles. A mess chest— 
a light poplar box about the size of the camp stove— 
contained tin cans of coffee, sugar, butter, lard, flour, 
salt, etc., with the knives, forks, spoons and granite- 
ware plate of the party, together with enough eatables 
in the way of biscuits, butter, canned goods, etc., for 
the noonday lunch each day. A light fly, of striped 
awning cloth, similar to that used in the construction 
of the tents, was carried, and erected over the mess 
table in rainy weather; the bamboo pike poles carried 
by each canoe serving as tent poles (while disclaiming 
any desire to impinge upon the Red God controversy, 
I will state that these canoe poles were “iron shod, 

and that the “click” when in action was quite audible, 
whether around the bend or this side of it), while a 
folding ridge pole was stowed in one of the canoes. 
A mess table was improvised at each camp by mount- 
ing a midship hatch on four pins, made of old buggy 
spokes, which were fitted with clevices at the top, 
through which were slipped a couple of light pine 
strips, on which the hatch rested. We found it worth 
while to carry our pins for mess table and fly. Nothing 
makes better tent pins than old buggy spokes, short- 
ened and sharpened at one end. 

The expeditionary supplies were as follows: The 
list lasting us through two weeks’ cruise, with the ex- 
ception of the sugar and bacon, each of which had to be 
renewed. It is impossible to get the regular breakfast 
bacon at the average country store, so in laying in 
supplies it is best to take enough of this staple article 
at the start, as well as enough coffee and canned goods. 
Good sugar can be procured at any country store, and 
butter, lard and eggs can be renewed at any farmhouse 
or store. 3lbs. best Java and Mocha coffee, ground 
rather fine, 2%lbs. granulated sugar, two slb. pieces 
breakfast bacon, one 3 Ib. bucket lard, 1 Ib. butter, 3 doz. 
eggs, 1 peck potatoes, 5 doz. biscuits, 3 doz, beaten bis- 
cuits, 1 pkg. Uneeda biscuits, % peck cornmeal, 1 qt. 
flour, gal. onions, 1lb. cheese, 1 box matches, pt. salt, 1 
bot. pepper, 2 doz. lemons, 2 doz. short paraffine candles, 
1 bar of kitchen soap, %gal. coal-oil, 1 pkg. ginger 
snaps, 1 pkg. tinned crackers, 3 cans Vienna sausage, 
3 sausage and tomato sauce, 2 cans sardines, 2 cans 
chipped beef, 3 cans devilled ham, 3 cans boned turkey, 
2 cans soups (thick varieties, mock turtle or oxtail 
preferred), 2 cans succotash, 6 cans pork and beans, 
1 can shrimps, 1 devilled loster, 2 bottles pimolas. 

Our clothing outfit included one full suit woolen goods 
(without vest), two pairs wading pants of cotton over- 
all stuff, cut down into knee trousers, with long bicycle 
stockings; canvas wading shoes, heavily hobnailed. 


George, who had recently had a severe attack of sciatica, 
and was consequently afraid of the water, wore a heavy 
pair of silesian waders over his short trousers throughout 
this cruise. Two outing shirts, one outing shirt for dress 


purposes, three suits 0 


fomb, toothbrush; rubber 
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for use in the canoe; bamboo helmet with rubber-cover 
made to order to fit over helmet for rainy weather; soft 
hat for use around camp, and a miscellaneous ‘collection 
of small odds and ends for various uses that might arise, 
such as necdles,’ thread, etc., including a few simple 
remedies, such as quinine, arnica, witchhazel, liniment, 
etc. 


I had with me one convenience which I found of pecu- . 


liar value on this cruise, with its cold nights: it was a 
voluminous wrap or kimona made from a good, heavy 
red blanket, in which I wrapped myself from head to 
foot when turning in for the night. It possessed all the 
advantages of an extra pair of blankets, as it was under- 
neath as well as over me, and was exceedingly comfort- 
able of an evening around the camp-fire. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Bie Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 27-March 5.—New York.—At Zettler’s, 
gallery tournament. 

June 12-20.—National 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 








championship rifle 
Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 





United States Revolver Association. 


THE annual indoor championship matches of the United States 
Revolver Associaticn will be conducted in Boston, New York, 
Springfield, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 

In New York City the matches will be held under the auspices 
of the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, at the gallery, 
2628 Broadway, near 100th street. This gallery will be open for 
practice and for match shooting on the evenings of Feb. 25, 26 
and 27 and March 3, 4 and 5. These matches are open to all, the 
conditions being as follows: 

Indoor Revolver Championship.—Open to everybody; distance 
20yds.; 50 shots on the Standard American target, reduced so that 
the 8-ring is 2.72in. in diameter. Arm, any revolver. Ammuni- 
tion, any suitable smokeless gallery charge approved by the execu- 
tive committee. The score must be completed in one hour or less 
from the time of firing the first shot. Entrance fee, $5; no re-entries. 

Prizes.—First, a silver cup, to be held until the next annual com- 
petition, the cup to become the property of the competitor winning 
it three times; second, a silver medal; third a bronze medal. A 
bronze medal will also be awarded to any competitor, not a prize 
winner, making a score of 425 or better. 

In 1901 first prize was won by W. E. Petty on a score of 439; 
second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 439; third, R. H. Sayre, 433. 

In 1902, first prize was won by W. E. Petty, on a score of 439; 
second, R. H. Sayre, 436; third, A. L. A. Himmelwright, 428. 

In 1903, first prize was won by Wm. H. Luckett, on a score of 
487; second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 434; third, W. A. Smith, 427. 

Indoor Pistol Championship.—Open to everybody; distance 
20yds.; 50 shots on the Standard American target, reduced so the 
8-ring is 2.72in. in diameter. Arm, any pistol. Ammunition, any 
suitable smokeless gallery charge approved by the executive com- 
mittee. Black powder ammunition allowed in .22cal. pistols. The 
score must be completed in one hour or less from the time of 
firing the first shot. Entrance fee, $5; no re-entries. 

Prizes.—First, a silver cup, to be held until the next annual com- 
petition, the cup to become the property of the competitor wirining 
it three times; second, a silver medal; third a bronze medal. A 
bronze medal will also be awarded to any competitor, not a prize 
winner, making a score of 435 or better. 

In 1901 first prize was won by R. H. Sayre, with a score of 433; 
second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 429; third, J. B. Crabtree, 427. 

In 1902, first prize was won by R. H. Sayre, on a score of 448; 
second, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 428; third, A. L. A. Himmelwright, 408. 

In 1903, first prize was won by T. Anderton, on a score of 460; 
second prize, J. A. Dietz, Jr., 456; third, R. H. Sayre, 446. 

For further details and information, address J. E. Silliman, care 
the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, 2628 Broadway, 
New York city. 





New York Schuetzen Corps, 


Seventy-Two members of the New York Corps were in attend- 
ance at the bi-monthly shoot in the Zettler gallery on Feb. 12. 

The contest this winter has brought out a larger number of mem- 
bers than in any year since the corps was organized. The inter- 
est of the members in the welfare of the corps was exemplified at 
the corps’ annual ball, held a few days since, when 200 members 
were present in uniform. The corps’ new captain, John H. Hain- 
horst, starts out as commander of the corps under conditions highly 
satisfactory to himself and to his corps members. This corps, 
which is probably the oldest organizedd German-American shoot- 
ing society in America, has always taken the lead in the affairs 
of cur local societies. At the present time the membership is 
about four hundred, and its treasury carries a credit balance of 
about $5,000. 

In the night’s shooting on the ring target, R. Gute again Was 
high, with 245 and 246. On the bullseye target J. N. F. Siebs made 
the best center shot; R. Gute was second. The special prize, an 
arm chair, went to Gute, Siebs being ineligible. 

Ten-shot scores, 26-ring target, distance 75ft.: R. Gute 245, 246; 
O. Schwanermann 232, 243, B. Zettler 233, 238; J. C. Bonn 223, 238; 
H. B. Michaelsen 229, 227; A. W. Lemcke 225, 228; J. N. Siebs 224, 
228; G. Thomas 227, 228; D. Peper 219, 233; H. D. Meyer 229, 221; 
J. Jantzen 226, 224; J. H. Doscher 220, 229; W. Schultz 225, 225; 
C. Schmitz 216, 229; C. Wahman 220, 227; Y. C. Hagenau 228, 220; 
H. Beckmann 230, 217; Geo. Offermann 219, 227; H. Haase 229, 
225; H. Gobber 225, 225; C. Konig 210, 232; H. Rottger 219, 215; 
H. R. Coplan 221, 215; H. Decker 214, 218; A. Evers 227, 213; H. 
C. Hainhorst 213, 232; J. H. Hainhorst 225, 227; P. Heidelberger 
224, 215; H. Koster 221, 212; Herman Koster 221, 211; G. Junge 
213, 212; M. J. Then 220, 206; C. Mann 214, 210; H. Offermann 
208, 220; C. Roffmann 228, 197; F. Schultz 207, 219; H. Winter 214, 
209; F. Facompre 216, 225; C. Brinckama 224, 207; J. H. Meyer 
218, 216; H. Nordbruch 224, 212; J. Poradies 209, 212; N. C. L. 
Beversten 209, 219; W. Dahl 210, 213; F. Feldhusen 216, 213; H. 
Konig 204, 214; J. C. Krush 218, 196; J. G. Tholke 202, 220; W. 
Schaefer 219, 198; D. H. Brinckmann 199, 216; J. C. Brinckmann 
192, 200; Adolph Beckmann 200, 191; M. Von Dwingelo 198, 191; 
D. Von Glahn 201, 192; H. Heinecke 201, 214; H. Horenberger 
193, 196; H. D. Von Hein 199, 206; J. G. Voss 207, 207; E. F. 
Lankenau 186, 209; D. Von der Lieth 182, 215; A. Lederhaus 202, 
183; H. Quinten 180, 216; N. Jantzen 188, 199; J. Gobber 189, 196; 
N. W. Haaren 193, 185; H. Meyn 178, 209; H. Haaren 152, 191; 
B, Kumm 139, 126; Gus Hagenau 196, 178; J, C. Degenhardt 1%, 
160; BR. Obms 148, 173; D, Ficken 198, 171, me 














TPs. 20, . 2904. 


-- Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count, 
measurement: J. N. F. Siebs 43% degrees, 
Schwanermann 47, P, Heidelberger 50, W. Dahl 52%, 

67%, H. Meyn 68%, F. Facompre 72%, C. Konig 73%, J. H. Hai 
horst 74, A. Beckmann 77%, L. C. Hagenau 81, N. W. Haaren 82%, 
H. B, Michaelsen 83%, D. Von Glahn 92%, D. Ficken 9, A. 
Evers 96%, W. Schaefer 96%, H. Beckmann 99, H. Harms 100%, 
A. W. Lemcke 102%, J. Jansen 103, J. C. Kruse 105%, Gus 
Hagenau 105%, H. C. Hainhorst 110, H. Rottger 111, D. Peper 
117%, F. Lankenau 117, H. Haase 119%, H. Gobber 138. 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tx shooting conditions at the headquarters of the Zettlér Rifle 
Club are more interesting on each weekly shooting day. On Feb. 
9, the regular weekly shooting day, the most of the regulars 
engaged in the winter contest were present, as well as some vis- 
itors, who dropped in to see what was going on. Veteran M. 
Dorrler, who up to the present time has not been engaged in the 
contest, was present. The club’s joker, when he saw Dorrler 
said: “Like the woodchuck, Michael has come out to look for 
his shadow.” The members were all pleased to see him again 
and were only sorry that he was not in the race with them. But 
Dorrler says he is out of it for the time being. W. A. Tewes was 
in good form, and in shooting his 100-shot score, he came very 
near to making a new record. As it was, he succeeded in tying 
the gallery record, 2,460, which is held by M. Dorrler. Mr. Tewes 
was congratulated upon his good score, and commiserated for his 
inability to break the record. 

Aug. Kronsberg was also in good form, and made a total of 
2438. Chas. G. Zettler, Jr., was high for 50 shots. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft., 100 shots: W. A. 
Tewes 2460, A. Kronsberg 2438, Geo. Schlicht 2405, Wm. A. Hicks 
2396, Hy Fenwirth 2317, A. Rowland 2294. 

Fifty shots: C. G. Zettler, Jr., 1213, R. Gute 1211, B. Zettler 1207, 
H. C. Zettler 1192, C. G. Zettler 1181, A. Moser 1205, Aug. Begerow 
1171, Geo. H. Wiegman 1157, Geo. J. Bernius 1154. 





Lady Zettler Rifle Club, 


At the monthly gallery shoot of the Lady Zettler Rifle Club, 
No. 159 West Twenty-third street, Feb. 13, a large group of the 
friends of the club were present. The ladies had sent out invita- 
tions to their friends to be present as guests. The ladies have a 
scheme to increase the club’s funds through the sale of packages 
brought to the meeting by the members. Henry D. Muller, vice- 
president of the Zettler Club, was installed as auctioneer for the 
occasion. 

He proved to be an expert salesman, and when the last pack- 
age had been sold nearly all the gentlemen present were tem- 
porarily bankrupt. The net receipts from the sale and hat checks 
added $43 to the club’s treasury. 

In the club shooting Misses Millie and Kate Zimmermann were first 
and second; Mrs. H. Fenwirth, the club’s president, was third. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft.: Miss M. Zim- 
mermann 245, 247; Miss K. Zimmermann 241, 248; Miss A. Koch 
241, 240; Mrs. H. Fenwirth 226, 245; Mrs. H. Scheu 233, 239; Miss 
F. Muller 240, 233; Mrs. W. H. Turbot 227, 240; Miss M, Laut 
239, 231; Miss T. Eusner 234, 224; Mrs. J. Laut 229, 234; Mrs. 
Knaus 228, 228; Mrs. F. Watson 235, 217; Mrs. B. Zettler 202, 207. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O., Feb. 14.—The following scores were made in 
regular competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Associa- 
tion, at Four-Mile House, Reading Road. Conditions, 200yds., 
off-hand, at the 25-ring target. Trounstine was champion for the 
day with the good score of 225; this score also raises his record 





8 points. A tricky wind blew all day from 6 to 9 o’clock: 

INS * rasisegépcondsgacte socsbe senseeeeeesca0 206 200 199 196 
Hasenzahl ... 218 214 213 212 
Payme 2.000005 211 210 209 207 
Gindele 216 206 203 ... 
Roberts ... 218 200 196 194 
Hoffman ... 204 201 198 198 
Nestler .... 214 213 203 203 
Freitag .... 196 190 189 185 
Bruns ..... 203 202 199 199 
BRI ascccuudeceed svenwens oBe 200 200 199 197 
BOGEEE ccvccse 197 187 186 177 
ee 206 204 203 198 

*Visitor. 


Miller Rifle and Pistol Club, 


TwELveE members of the Miller club took part in the weekly 
shoot at the club’s headquarters, 423 Washington street, Hoboken, 
Feb. 10. David Miller led the group for high score with 243. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft.: D. Miller 243, 
C. Bischoff 242, D. Dingman 242, Owen Smith 240, F. Unbehauen 
242, R. W.° Evans 241, R. A. Goldthwaite 236, C, E. Doyle. 232, 
A. Schwartz 227, L. Rodgers 214, C. Bayha 213, R. Strobel 208. 





Rifle Notes. 

There is a club shoot in the Zettler gallery every night during 
this week. On Monday night the Plattdeutsch Corps; Tuesday 
night, the Zettler Club; on Wednesday night, the New York 
Central Corps; on Thursday night, the New York City Corps; 
on Friday night, the New York Independent Corps; on Saturday 
night, the Italian Shooting Society. 

Next week, beginning with Monday, Feb. 22, is the Italian club; 
Tuesday, the Zettler club; Friday (Feb. 26), New York Corps; 
Saturday (Feb, 27), comes the opening of the annual gallery 
tournament and the champion 100-shot match. 


The Shooting Times (London) in a recent issue, contained the 
following: “A novel competition has been arranged for the next 
meetings of the National Rifle Association at Bisley. The com- 
mittee have decided to offer a prize of a hundred guineas for com- 
petition with automatic rifles suited for military purposes. Each 
rifle must be capable of being used either as an automatic or as a 
magazine rifle, and the change from one to the other must be 
simply and rapidly effected. It must also be a serviceable military 
weapon, and must fire only one shot at each pressure of the 
trigger.” 





‘All communications for Forest anp Stream must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention, We have no other office, 


Tree sw 












Crapshooting. 


If you ee en a © 
wotes thes the following: 


Fixtures, 


Feb. ior Mertiagwen, N. J. Breet 
Morris Gun Club. F. A, Tvewbritee, Sec 
Feb. 17-18.—Detroit, Mich., Sportsmen’s cmidwinter trapshooting 


open shoot of the 


tournament. J. Klein, Sec’y. 

Feb. 20-22.—Chicago Trapshooters’ Association tournament at 
Watson’s Park. 
an ey City, N, ow —All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 

ub. Hugh 

Feb. 22.—Louisville, Ky. “Jefferson County Gun Club amateur 
toursemna, Emile yd, Sec’ 

Feb. 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., Club tournament. Valentine 
Wallburg, Capt. 

Feb. 2.—Lexin on, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Brook N. Y., Gun Club target shoot. John S. 
Wright, Mgr., 318 Dintoer. "New York. 

Feb. 22.—Lansdale, Pa., Gun Club all-da show, 

Feb. 22.—York, Pa—York City Gun Club. N. M. McSherry, 


Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—_New Haven, Conn.—Twenty-ninth annual tournament. 
John Ee Bassett, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—Utica, N. ¥—Weckiogten’s mney shoot of the 
Riventiie Gun Club. E. J. Loughl - 
Feb. 22.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Secon Seal Washington’s Birth- 
o- shoot at Hanover Park. Edgar L. Kili ipple. 
eb, 23-26.—West Baden, Ind.—West Baden Handicap. Targets 
and pigeons. Open. $500 atest. John L. Winston, Mgr. 
March 9.—Guttenburg, —Second annual three-man team 
championship; 10 birds per man; $15 per team. Gus Greiff, 
255 W. llth street, New You. 
March 12.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day merchandise 
shoot. Stanley Brampton, "Sec? y; 
March 22-25.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 
April 6-7.—Bristol, Tenn. —The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. 
April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s:Arms 
Co. fourth Interstate midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 


Mgr., 


live birds. 
April 19.—Springfield, Mast» Shooting Club Patriots’ Day 
tournament. c L. Kites, 


April 20-21. —peneninne ores Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. 

April 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 
Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, See’y. 

April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. Me- 
Cleskey, Sec’ “3 

May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

May 4-5.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving Club. 
Charles Eastman, Sec’y. 

May 11-13. —Spirit Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. kK Burmister, Sec’y. 

May 12-13.— eemnggee, Dake Del. Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. W oord, 

May 16-21.—York, Pa. i eiamtes of Penns: zien State. Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City.Gun Club. N. 
M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May 18-19.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of oF Dallas Gun Club. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma City, O. T.—Territorial Sportsmen’s As- 
cosiieal s fifth annual tournament. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

ou 24-25.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day taspat tourna- 


“—— 24-25.—Mt. Sterling, Ky. —Kentucky Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank Praget, § Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. i 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, la.—Soo Gun Club’s sean annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. Fy can, 

June 8-10.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia. "State shoot. F, 
H. Merrick, Sec’y. 

June 14-17.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tourna- 
ment. Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, 1nd.—The Interstate Association’s, fifth 
Grand American Handicap at ag One thousand dollars added 
to the purses. Elmer E. er, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 

uare, Pittsburg, Pa. 

une 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind —Tommement of the 
vaeeete _ Club. $500 added money. John.M. Lilly, Pres., 
ndianapolis. 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os- 
wald Leicht, Sec’y. 

July 19:22.—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handicap. 

Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada. T: 
ing and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 

Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Mountainside Gun Club will hold an all-day shoot Feb. 22 
on their grounds at West Orange, N. J. 


Messrs. Hawkins and Coe were respectively 138 and 122 eut of 
145 in the averages of the Shrewsbury, Pa., Gun Club, Feb. 12. 


The Hudson Gun Club, Jersey City, will hold its shoot, rain or 
shine, on Feb. 21, commencing at 10 o’clock. The 100-target event 
will have a $10 prize. 


On Washington’s Birthday, the Montclair, N. J., Gun Club will 
shcot an eight-man team match with the Montclair Golf Club, on 
the Golf Club grounds. e 


Mr. J. S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn, L. I., Gun Club, 
informs us that at his prize shoot on Feb. 22 competition will 
commence at 2 o’clock. ® 


The California Wing Club have fixed upon March 6 for its 
first shoot of the forthcoming season. There will be six shoots, 
one in each successive month. 


Messrs. C. Morrison and G. Weston Frome have arranged. to 
hold a live-bird shoot at Pen Argyl, Pa., on Saturday of this week. 
Competition commences at 1:30. The entrance is $4 to the first 
event, and the moneys will be divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 


At the live-bird handicap, held at Point Preeze Park, Feb. 
12, there were thirteen contestants, one of whom was the famous 
trap shot, Mr. J. L. Brewer, who scored 17 out of 20 from the 
3lyd. mark. Mr. Ike McFalls, of Manayunk, killed 18, and 
therefore took first money alone. 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, known as one of New York’s most 
skillful trapshooters and salesmen, suffered a grievous accident on 
Friday of last week. While exercising his dog near his home 
he slipped on ice and broke his leg. To a man of his active 
habits, the injury is specially afflicting. We extend to him our 
sympathy and wishes for speedy recovery, 


‘ 





" 60, 30. and 20 per cent. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Officers of the San Francisco Trapshooting Association, at a 
recent meeting, were elected as follows: President, E. Donohoe; 
Vice-President, E. E. Drake; Secretary, A. M. Shields; Treasurer, 
Clarence A. Haight. Executive Committee: Clarence A. Haight 
(Chairman), E. E. Drake and A. M. Shields. 


; © 
The New Haven, Conn., Gun Club, announces that their twenty- 
ninth annual tournament will be held on Feb. 22, commencing at 
9 o’clock. The programme provides fifteen events, 10, 15 and 20 
targets, 65 cents, $1.22 and $2.30 entrance. ‘Targets, 1% cents each. 
All shooters invited. Mr. John E. Bassett is the secretary. 


ee 
The Cincinnati, O., Gun Club has divided the contestants of the 
new cash series of shoots, into Classes A, B, and C, allotting a like 
sum, $80 to each class. This sum is subdivided into six prizes, 
namely $20, $17, $15, $12, $9 and $7. This matter is good for other 


clubs to consider, since with an incentive to shoot, shooters will 
then shoot. 
* 


Mr. E. J. Loughlin, the secretary, writes us as follows: “The 
Riverside Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., will celebrate Washington’s 
Birthday with a merchandise shoot, open to club members and 
friends. The usual allowance handicaps will prevail, as in past 
holiday shoots. Entrance, price of targets at 1 cent each. Shoot- 
ing commences at 12:30 P. M.” 


a 
March 9 has been fixed upon for the second annual three-man 
team championship, Each club can enter as many teams as it 
elects. The conditions are 10 birds per man; team entrance $15; 
three loving cups to the winning team; money divided between 
the three highest teams, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. ‘Lhe manager is 
Mr. Gus Greitf, 255 W. 111th St., New York. 


a ; 
J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo., writes us 
as follows: “We beg to advise you that we ciaim the dates of 
April 18 to 22, inclusive, for holding the fourth Interstate midwin- 
ter shooting tournament at targets and live birds. Lhe tournament 
will be held on the grounds of the Kansas City Shooting Park. 
Cash purses and handsome trophies will be given.” 


a 
The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club will hold its next trophy shoot 
on Saturday of this week. Two cups will be subject to contest, 
and a postponed shoot-off of tie for a telescope by Messrs. Brand- 
reth and Blandford. The team race between Poughkeepsie and 
Ossining had six shooters on each team last Saturday, and as eight 
were essential to make a race, the result did not count.” 


ee 
The secretary of the Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club, writes us as 
follows: “The Dennison Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
selected as headquarters for the Grand American Handicap. 
Special meeting room and best of accommodations will: be pro- 
vided, and there will be no increase in the regular rates. A 
baggage wagon with two men in uniform will meet all trains to 
take-care of baggage, and will give check for same and make de- 
livery at the hotel.” 
4 


There are ten events on the programme of the second annual 
Washington’s Birthday all-day shoot, to be held at Hanover Park, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The events are at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets; 
entrance 60 cents, $1, $1.40 and $2. Total number of targets 175; 
total entrance $13. First and second high averages respectively 
$3 and $2. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Mons divided 
Further information may - bg obtained 
of Mr. Edgar L. Klipple, 71 S. Main street, Wilkes- Baie. 


BR se 

Concerning their cup series of shoots, the momalgr, ral: doy 
Gun Club announces the following conditions: Confest opens 
Saturday, Jan. 30, and ends Saturday, April 9. «Two hundred and 
fifty birds. Not less than 50 nor more than 100 birds-to be shot 
at in one afternoon. Members must signify theirmtention to 
enter before shooting. All entries to be made not later than 
March 12. Members and their friends may shoot*dlong. List of 
handicaps posted at the club. No entrance fee. Rules of the ‘Inter 
state Association will be used. Unknown traps and angles. H. F. 
Holloway, president. Edward Winslow, secretary. 


' a 


“The Sporting Life’s Trapshooting Review of 1903,” campiled 
and edited by Mr. Will K. Park, trap editor of Sporting Life, 
Philadelphia, appears this year much amplified in matter. Every- 
thing in the way of trapshooting records worth preserving is pre- 
sented in its forty-six pages. Names, addresses and averages of 
winners at tournaments, point winners, honor list, general aver- 
age figures, matches at flying targets and at live birds, long runs 
at targets and at live birds, winners of State championships, gen- 
eral important events, portraits of eminent shooters, etc., are to 
be found concisely set forth in its pages. It represents an in- 
finite amount of skillful research, and is invaluable as a record. 


A special to the daily press recounts that Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., distinguished himself at Palm Beach, Fila., 
by killing 50 live birds straight, at 32 and 33yds. Varying, high 
winds helped the birds. The event occurred at a shoot of the 
Florida Gun Club, of which Mr. Remsen was elected president re- 
cently. Mr. Remsen is eminent in the competitive annals of the 
Crescent Athletic Club and the Carteret Gun Club, of New York. 
Other contestants who made superior scores were Dr. Isaac E. 
Emerson, Baltimore, 41 out of 42; W. Bingham, Cleveland, 36 out 
of 38; Dr. Daniel Karsner, Philadelphia, 34 out of 35; J. Jerome 
Kelley, New York, 31 out of 37. A large attendance of dis- 
tinguished visitors witnessed the competition. It took place last 


Saturday. BERNARD WATERS. 


New York Athletic Club, 





Travers Istanp, Feb. 12.—The New York Athletic Club held a 
shoot on Feb. 12 and 13, at which the events were well contested. 
Dr. Knowlton was winner of the holiday cup on Feb. 12. 
King was winner of the Elias trophy on Feb. 13. 
fcllow: 

Main event, holiday cup, to be won three times, 50 targets, 
handicap: 


Mr. W. 
The scores 


Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. 
T McCahill...... 10 37 
= G E Greiff 4 


6 7 Events: 23 
25 Targets: 5 
1916 Perkins ........ 161214. 
717 Greiff .....00+- 1918.. 





Feb, 13.—Main event, Pee trophy, 60 targets, handicap: 
Hdcp. Brk. Hdep. Brk. ne 

Geo Bechtel.....7 34 W Montague.....20 17 
G E Greiff....... 4 S 46, See... & % 
26 








SE Mecectsae ae) ae ee I 
Weiosascces 20 46 

Shoot-off, 25 - ets: 

: Hip . —_ 
King ...... eebngid ONO < Sciatadidsccce 

Events Events: ¥ - 3 

Targets Targets: 10 16 & 
PEED - aacenccccsanqncee MAGE. scccdoce ceccecs core GL... 

OCR .cccee OT cedacncésassconadsé ee 912 
Montague MRE aw édandecenden ce «« 2 §$ 
EAE, ec ncdccdcc dudes danas 

Special cup shoot, 25 tar, =] handicap: 

Hdcp. Brk. ao ae. Tot’l. 

Bechtel .......... 4 2 SR acdc ceedense 25 
Koch ..... an nm Crete Locate nabs » 
Montague ........122 15 2 ‘| aa 2 20 2 
| ee ee 0 6b 8 

Shoot-off: 
SE ccdacusdecee 0 12 2 Montague ....... Ritds @ 

*Guest. 


—-4 


Millvale Gun Club, 


Mittvate, Pa.,. Feb. 13.—Six events were on the programme of 
the Millvale Gun Club prize shoot to-day, but the large entry and 
consequent time required to each event allowed only four events 
to be shot, as first arranged. The fifth and sixth were changed 
to miss-and-outs. 

In the first event Harry Vandergrift won a shell box with a 
score of 9 out of 10. The second event resulted in a tie between 
Whitehill and Smith, 8 each. In the shoot-off Whitehill won. In 
the third event Brown and Burnham tied on 9; Burnham won the 
shoot-off. The fourth event resulted in a tie between four, and 
was won by Given in the miss-and-out shoot-off. 

‘lhe club will hold another shoot Feb. 20, which will be a 50- 
target handicap, allowance from 1 to 10. For this shoot a number 
of prizes will be offered, also cash prizes for shooters making a 
total of 49 out of 50. The scores: 











Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Cochran, 19........0- 7 7 0 O Whitehill, 16....... a Se 
Williams, 16..... -- 4337H Orlusky, Muecesccce 9648 
Vandergrift, 16.. - 9 7 6 & RM Spear, 16 - 5464 
Hancock, 17......cce- 4628 Smith, 18...... - 595 8 
Parker, o J ene cGleason, » &€F¢ 6 
Irwin. ¢ - F S.8 @ Gae, BW. .cocces - 856 0 
Scamkene 1 . 8 8 7 5 Givens, 19. ~ 1563 
Brown, 16 ... - 56 6 9 G6 Bryson ..... » Seer 
Johnston, 16.. - 6 &5 & O England, 22.. - 6355 
Hasslage, 16.... 4 65 4 4 Busler, 16... . Fee 
Burnham, 19......... 5 7 9 6 Anderson, 16 - 3006 
en ee 5 6 7 3 Dr Spear, 16... - 4446 
Dr EIbott, 16...c..ce0 7777 «Weigel, 16... << €2 64 
eee 8 5 8 7 Lippert, 16...... cmee © 6 6 6 





Keystone Shooting League. 


HotmeEssurG Junction, Pa., Feb. 13.—The weekly shoot of the 
Keystone Shooting League had a 20-bird handicap for the main 
event to-day. Mr. Fred Schwartz killed 19 alone, and/took first 
money. Dr. George Darby was unfortunate in losing one dead 
out, which placed him in the 18 place alone. : 

In the event at 10 birds, Van Loon had a straight score alone. 
Coleman and Smith were second with 9. 

The birds were a strong lot, and were helped by a stiff wind. 

A special meting was held after the shoot. Several @hanges in 
the by-laws were unanimously adopted. The annual ‘dues were 
increased to $12. 














Twenty birds, handicap rise, entrance $10, high guns. Scores: 
I Pico ied ecadecccccccicconssevsvacces ”21211121721101222112—19 
Dr G Darby, Bivcteccaccescocesoces -110*1212222222222222—18 
H L Landis, 28.. “ -212221212221220201*2—17 
I W Budd, 30.. . 222022110220]2221120—16 


2202222*2222"2202222—16 

22011122*22210111110—16 

A A Felix, 29.. -022202*20222222222*2—15 

H T Smith, 28.. 201221012*011*02112—13 
Ten birds, handicap rise, entrance $5, high guns: 


F Coleman, 30. 
W Harrison, 28. 





Schwartz 022*2*0222— 6 Budd ...........0.. 022102122*— 7 
 wesinaes *022222220— 7 Landis .... 1212110012— 8 
Darby ..... ...-*0*2212202— 6 Harrison .. 01212211*2— 8 
Van Loon . «-1222212222—10 Coleman - -2222222022— 9 
er 2221101222— 9 





Trap at Point Breeze. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—A live interest was manifested in 
the open sweepstake at live birds, shot at the Point Breeze race 
track to-day. The conditions were 20 birds, $1 entrance, Rose 
system. The birds were a good lot. There were thirteen con- 
testants. Mr. Ike McFalls, of Manayunk, was first, with 18. Three 
tied on 17, G. Burroughs, of Wilmington; J. L. Brewer, and Ed. 
Coleman, both of New Jersey. They divided second. Third was 
divided between T. C. Wills, of New Jersey; A. A. Felix and C. 
E. Mink, of Philadelphia, and E. Smith, of Royersford, Pa., who 
tied on 16. The scores and handicaps follow: 

Fi Baie cen nccccaccocktnstevetnnuacdsa 12222222220222222012—18 











rrr 02%222222*2222222222—17 
Tis PIG, Block c cccccccccccccsecesdncovesetin —17 
Coleman, 29 « «2222#2221127121 #220217 
T C Wills, 21 2 16 
A A Felix, 30 ©222202022222222229 16 
C E Mink, 30 2#*222102221222222) 16 
E Smith, 30.. 02222222202220022222—16 
| McKelvey, 2 3900092292019390000—16 
cKelvey, 28 2202222222221 2290000— 
k¥ F Dawson, 29 -1022211*002222121 w 
W H Clegg, 26 . .22020221202022220w 
EAMG SECT l ccs <0cdidoucdudeescckesencio’ 22229222990202000w 





Indianapolis Gun Club, 

Inpranapouis, Ind., Feb. 13.—The sixth contest for the Julius 
C. Walk & Sons cup took place to-day. The figures immediately 
following the names denote the number broken out of the handi- 
cap allowance: 





Targets: 25 25 Shot at. Broke. 
Jos ichaelis, 5 23 22 3] 50 
Britton, 10 17 2 60 50 
WwW Me: @icesciss 21 21 68 48 
Dr H_ Moore, 17.. 13 18 69 48 
E C Dickman, 6 19 22 59 47 
FW Gecegpsececen 17 2 61 47 
Gus Moller, 9.......... 18 20 62 47 
H W_ Denny, 8 16 22 62 46 
R S Heaton, 10 20 16 64 46 
H {— Mincawdend 14 18 63 44 
CA Medico, 13 42 74 37 
E eee Geasaancde OS 50 36 
cies ucesnes 19 15 50 34 
°0 } Be . a, 60 27 
*Kirby ........ heaavdnaded dion = ¥ 4 : 
*Chas” OE 7 
*Moses Williams ........-.-++- avdudvasadta ee ss 50 Bag 
*Visitors. 


Mr. Jos. Michaelis accepts Dr. S. H. Moore’s challenge for 
English Hotel Cup, and has set date for same March 12, 

Poor car service (caused by damaged bridges) was the cause of 
small attendance, J. W. Butz, Sec’y. 





FOREST AND STREAM. : 
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A Doctor’s 


Patient: ‘Why do you say Schlitz beer? Isn’t any 
other beer as good?” 


Doctor: “Perhaps; but I don’t know it. 


I do know 
that Schlitz beer is pure.” 


Patient: “What do you mean by pure?” 


Doctor: “I mean free from germs. Impurity means 
bacilli; and in a saccharine product like beer bacilli 


multiply rapidly. I do not recommend a beer that may 
contain them.” 


Patient: “How do you know that Schlitz beer 
is pure?” 


Doctor: “I have seen it brewed. Cleanliness is 
carried to extremes in that brewery. The beer is cooled 
in plate glass rooms, in filtered air. The beer is then 
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filtered. Yet, after all these precautions, every bottle is 
sterilized—by Pasteur’s process—after it is sealed, I 
know that beer treated in that way is pure.” 


Patient: “And is pure beer good for me?” 


Doctor: “It is good for anybody. The hops form a 
tonic; the barley a food. The trifle uf alcohol is an aid 
to digestion. And the custom of drinking beer supplies 
the body with fluid to wash out the waste. People who 
don’t drink beer seldom drink enough fluid of any kind. 
A great deal of ill-health is caused by the lack of it.” 


Patient: ‘But doesn’t beer cause biliousness?” 


Doctor: “Not Schlitz Beer. Biliousness is caused 
by ‘green’ beer—beer that is insufficiently aged. But 
Schlitz beer is always aged for months before it is 


marketed.” Ask for the brewery botiling. 


1 THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 















Agencies: 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


TWENTY-SEVEN members gave the new series of cash prize shoots 
a good send-off on Feb. 13. The weather was cold and cloudy. 
Not much wind was blowing, but the targets were -hard to see, 
and only two men broke over 40. Gambell was high with 44. Linn 
was second with 41, and Ahlers, Faran and Don Minto dropped 
in third place. with 39 each. 

Several members who were unable to be present on Feb. 6, shot 
their score in the Parker gun series during the week, and their 
scores follow: 





Parker gun prize shoot, Feb. 6: 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. Hdcp. Tot’l. 
EES . gausenabssGn.ss so <ovegsste 11 10 11 13 10 55 40 95 
Muhleman .......... Ie es w eee 39 50 89 
POU. Sasvsicessuced .-. 1812141114 64 30 94 
eter acehnn cas eenes --. 12 15 15 17 13 2 40 100 
H Sunderbruch oc Ace ea 7 51 40 91 
MES an caneviscscee tien, sacs 15 17 17 15 18 82 23 «100 


At a meeting of the executive committee, held last week, the 
conditions for the new cash prize series was changed as follows: 
The members were divided into three classes, A, B, and C; the 
money divided equally, $80 for each class, with six prizes, $20, 
$17, $15, $12, $9 and $7. High guns. The first handicaps are as 
follows: Class A—Ahlers, 20yds.; Baker, 19; Don Minto, 
18; Davies, 17; Faran. 17; Gambell, 20; Grau, 18; Medico, 19; 
Maynard, 18; H. Osterfeld, 17; Randall, 18; A. Sunderbruch, 19; 
See, 19; R. Trimble, 22; E. Trimble,-17; Williams, 17. Class B— 
Anderson, Butts, Burton, Boyd, Bullerdick, Bleh, Cook, Dick, 
Falk, Fredericks, Harig, Jay Bee, Jack, Kohler, Linn, Lindsley, 
Mills, McBreen, H. M. Norris, Nye, Geo. Osterfeld, Pohlar, 
Pfieffer, Roll, Sampson, Willie, R. G. Ward, all at l7yds. Class 
C—Ackley, Boel, Colonel, Foucar, Herman, Hoke, Hobart, Hoff- 
man, Kramer, Krohn, Krehbiel, Muhleman, J. C. Norris, Neave, 
Plunkett, Roanoke, Sahngen, H. Sunderbruch, Willie Green, all 
at l6yds. hapa 

Members handicapped themselves. after the first shoot according 
to the score made. 

The contests will be held every other week. 

Supt. Gambell mentions a few things to remember in connection 
with these contests: 

“Dont imagine you can’t shoot. Come out and see. 

“Don’t think you will be in the way. It will be my business to 
see that you are comfortable. 

“There will be twenty-seven contests. The more you take part 
in, the more scores you will have to select from. 

“You must compete in fifteen shoots to qualify. 
ten best scores from all you shoot.” 

First cash prize shoot, 50 targets: 


You select your 










Targets: 15 15 20 Targets: 15 15 20 
Gambell, EE ée ceaewec 12 15 17—44 Osterfeld, 17 . . 912 14-35 
Linn, RE 12 12 17—41 Pfieffer, 17.. . 513 16—34 
BRERA ncntadicvas 12 1314-39 Plunkett, 16 . 811 156—34 
POM DD esceccecece 12 12 15—39 Norris, 17 . - ll 6 16—33 
Don Minto, 16...... 18 10 16-39 Captain, wv . 10 9 13-22 
Maynard, 18......... 11 12 15—38 Harig, 17 .. - 911 12—32 

“ i ghee 13 11 14—38 Boeh, 16 . - 12 8 12—32 
Williams, 17 ........ 11 11 16—38 fy Bee, ‘17 . ¥ 913-1 
Bullerdick, 17....... 11 12 15—38 Pohlar, = - 8 811-27 

a 13 11 14-38 Jack, 17. -10 8 T—2 
Dennison, 16........ 10 14 14—38 lue, Tn: ovdnes - 79 521 

OGM, SE keececccecs 11 13 13-37 Muhleman, 16 . . 4 7 T18 
Rell, BP ctsbessccesee 12 10 13—35 Colonel, 16........... 75 517 
Sram De ccc ss sce 10 10 15—35 

Match, 26 targets: 

Octet. Slaseescsscuveeees 15 TD sudveneegcndcucdcuces 17 
Roll amined sd cessede tise 1833 9 Medico .......cceccccesceee 17—34 
Bonasa. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossinine, N. Y., Feb. 13.—While the attendance was good at the 
Lincoln’s .Birthday shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, a balky 
trap spoiled what would otherwise have been a fine afternoon’s 
shoot. The main event was to have been at 100 bluerocks, the 
last 25 of which were to decide a team match between Poughkeep- 
sie and Ossining gun clubs. As the trap was throwing about one 
good bird in five, darkness called the event off after the. third 
String of 25. 

One of the stipulations governing the team race was that there 
must be no less than eight shooters on a team; as only six of the 
Poughkeepsie team put in am appearance, the. results of their 
scores could only decide the ownership of the individual prizes, 
which were four silver candlesticks. The conditions governing 
these were: “The two. high guns from each team in turn shoot 
off at 25 targets, the highest combined scores of each two winning 
the four candlesticks;*they in turn shooting off for individual 
possession of all four of the prizes. Owing to darkness and a 


slight misunderstanding of the conditions, this event will be ~ 


decided at a later date, when we expect to have another pleasant 
race with our brother shooters from up the river. 

There were three trade representatives on hand: Sim Glover, 
Jack Fanning and Neaf Apgar. While Sim won the silver cup for 
high expert, they broke even in making friends for themselves and 





497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
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M. Herrington, of Shooting 
and Fishing, shot along. His presence at a shoot is thoroughly 
enjoyed, not alone because he has the knack of saying pleasant 
things in hi- paper, but on account of his genial personality. 

First money was won by O. W. Von der Bosch, of Peekskill, 
with 67 out of 75. A. Traver, of Poughkeepsie, landed second, with 
65. C. G. Blandford, of Ossining, captured third. A. L. Burns, 
Mamaroneck, fourth, and James Morrison, New York city, fifth. 

Targets were thrown about 60yds. 

The next trophy shoot of this club will be held on Feb. 20, 
when two cups will be contested for; also tie for telescope will be 


the companies they represent. Mr. 












shot off by F. Brandreth and C. Blandford. Scores: 
3 4 Events: 13234 
15 2 2525 Targets: 15 25 25 25 
1119 2119 F Becker ............ 9 10.17 18 
2220 A Traver......ssseeee 7 15 18 21 
9 15 2124 I T Washburn....... 13 16 18 19 
9 2220 M H Herrington.... 10 17 20 18 
23 22 22 i Hyland .......-cee0 oe 15 18 15 
C G Blandford. 21 22 19 DW Beh incssccccdtece sce 18 18 .. 
J Morrison .. 211820 G B Hubbell........ .. 17 21 20 
Pi. Medel. cece. 1218 2017 W H Coleman....... .. 16 23 19 
M H Dyckman 12 201414 W Clark ........--e0e oe 14 21 
I Tallman . - 1222. MEME. dakasesasess 40 1519. 
P J Smith.. "711151819 A ¥ Du Bois..........<. 20 :. 16 
IW Bissing - 11191416 D Brandreth ...:......-- 14... 
H Marshall ........- 9101718 J C Barlow.......... i re 
Team match: oz 
Poughkeepsie. ; Ossining. 
A Travet .cese ool O Von der Bosch.........- 22 
H Marshall . . 18 C Blandford............0- = 
P Smith ...... 19 A Bedell ....cccccccocdecees 17 
A Du Bois ... ..16 W Coleman ..........esee. 19 
BE BOB. cc cc ccccccccocces 16—90 A. Burns .......ceccee- ene 





Boston Guo Club. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 10.—The second weekly shoot of the Boston 
Gun Club was held at Wellington to-day. The zero weather pre- 
vented a large attendance, though to be sure, enthusiasm was not 
lacking by any means, and events passed off with the usual inter- 
est. To Griffiths and Ford the honors of the afternoon belong, 
both shooting a great gait for these grounds, and gave proof con- 
clusive that the targets were breakable without resorting to 
hatchets and axes, as some shooters claim of the targets made at 
the present time. Ford ran 40 straight, 5 within the ground top 
score, and would have kept at it indefinitely but for a lack of 
regular loads, etc. 

The team match proved of great interest, and as the number of 
points begins to enlarge, there will be lots of hustling on each 
aspirant’s part to keep the ball rolling. At the present time the 
Frank and Bell syndicate have the lead, and from present indica- 
tions intend to keep it, though there are as usual others, and 









furny things do happen with astonishing regularity. Scores as 
follows: 
Events: 4.3 2 ¢ & O's 9-9 @ 
Targets: 10 10 Sp 15 15 10 10 15 10 10 
Cienen, Di ecaivusscaddes ous 7. 9 3. 6.0.8.2 Mixes << 
TE, TE sn daunvesatecesegaccece ’ 8 7-8 Uae FS xc 
EM. DE ctcnahersesbevacecaceees 6 6 23 8 Fes cc ce cc 
Kirkwood, BD” ecdcsevecsscbeose 9? 622.2%. ¢ 623 oe 
a ee ® $€$42:9 & Fm FP 
PN ooo ocandcscddocensse 7 ¢ £Bn-.&.§ 3 3.3 
MS GI fe ous ccenccabengoauucace 9 8 613 10 8 611 10 9 
Woodruff, 17 ....ccccccccsccece ’ $$ 4.233 ¢ 0s . 
Hoover, 16 ..... 1 3.2 2 8 2. oe se oe oe 
Hodsdon, 19 . oe: Mée 133 6 714 .. .. 
Gokey, ee covets “a co &8D 8-8 
OE, OO cncccdesoses GF ll 4. -% .$.8..8 
Bartlett, 17 ......... ee es 4 782 8.. 
Baker, 16 ......ccccs-cccceccece o~ 2 bead 
Merchandise match, 25 unknown, distance handica 
Hodedon, 19.......ccsccccccccccescecesess Tii1o11101 11110001110—19 
TE TDs cvcedccess 0101100111111011111111010—18 
Keller, 16 ........- 0011111011100111111110101—18 
Climax, 21 ........ 1111110001110001111100111—17 
Woodruff, 17 1111111001000011111010111—17 
EOE, IO cccveccvceces 1010010011011111110100111—16 
Bulle, 18 .....cccccccceeee 1101111011000110001111100—15 
Frank, 18 ......-ccccesss 0111001100101111110100001—14 
Kirkwood, 19 0111010011000101100011110—13 
Team match: 
Climax ...---+++08 Meller. vscconcases 5 13—18 
Bade . cccecccceccecce 12—20—42 Kirkwood ......... 8 11—19—37 
Hodsdon_ ......--++ 7 14—21 Welk avecaciececccsse 1u—17 
oodruff .......... 6 12—18—39 Frank ............. 7 11—18—35 
Class—Flanazar, 


Lake Denmark, N. J.—A correspondent informs us that on 
Wednesday of last week a live-bird match took place between Mr. 
Frank Class and Hon. De Witt C. Flanagan. The conditions were 
50 birds each, $56 a side, loser to pay for birds. Each made re- 
markable kills, and received the applause of the spectators. Class 
shot in his old-time form. Flanagan had the harder birds, and 
several, though hard hit with both barrels, managed to struggle 
across the boundary. The scores: 


Class ....eceesees 2222221 22222*1 22022022221 21 201222222221 222222°0222—44 
Flanagan ........ 120212211121201111*0*2120111022122*121212011*10222—39 


In the near future, probably Washington’s Birthday, two local 
shooters, Andrew K. Baker and Charles H. Munson, Jr., will shoot 
a match on the same grounds at 50 birds each. 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Beooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 12.—There was an active afternoon at the 
shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club on Lincoln’s Birthday. Eleven 


events were shot. The scores: 
Events: Ceetrer se 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 15 10 15 » ip io 
CS rere B 3 3 oe § 6 y 
Be EE Tie dncedosscceses 8 81311 9 6 13 
EEE fovevoawisnncessse, 271010 6.. .. 7 
F Bergen | Bi caeh diese. 4 ve EWG 16 eG 
Ea , ree d "7 
hi UUEL oodiccccceoteeisa 4 8 8 4 > oe eee 
Voorhes -....:.....0cccceeee 78 $= t € 3: 
Nos. 10 and 11 were at 5 pairs. J. S. Wricat, Mgr 
Oaklacd Golf Club, 
Bayside, L. I., Feb. 12.—The main contest at the shoot of the 


Oakland Golf Club to-day was the J. M. High trophy event at 
25 targets: Scores: 


Be Reet We oc sinc s ec cndavnaceccccictes 1010110110000111111111100—21 
R B Wigham, 6... 1111101101101001011111101—23 





JG Frazer, 6..... 1111010011011010101011111—23 
t K Hudson, 7.. 1110111101001111101110110—25 
H Leavitt, oe 0000000100111101000011111—20 

E Embree, 0001000010011101100100100—16 
G L. Shearer, 7 0101000000001000000110000—12 
WS Brown, 8 1111011110101011001001010—22 
S R Mitchell, 8 0100100001100010010100100—16 
A W Rossiter, 0011111010100010000111001—19 
hr, MID Ge Gin kadacaradeaviatadedencacgacs 0000001010001100000110110—14 


Crescent Athletic Club, 

Bay Ridge, L. I., Feb. 13—The competition was of a high 
order, many excellent scores being made. There was a stiff, 
frost-laden wind from the northwest, which numbed the fingers 
of the shooters materially. 

A. G. Southworth and L. C. Hopkins respectively won two of 
the seven 15-target trophy matches; Dr. O’Brien won one prize. 
He and L. C. Hopkins were the high men in the shoot for the 
February cup, ten contestants. Each scored 25. A. G. South- 
worth was the winner of a miss-and-out. The scores: 

February cup, 25 targets, handicap: F. T. Bedford (2) 21, J. J. 
Keyes (2) 22, A. G. Southworth (3) 24, W. W. Marshall (5) 22, 
F. B. Stephenson (1) 20, E. H. Lott (1) 22, H. B. Vanderveer 
= - Capt. Money (3) 24, L. C. Hopkins (4) 25, H. L. O’Brien 
(4) 2. 

Sykes cup, team shoot: F. T. Bedford (2) 24, J. J. Keyes (2) 18; 
total 42. A. G. Southworth (3) 23, W. W. Marshall (5) 19; total 
42. E. H. Lott (1) 21, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 22; total 43. Capt. 
Money (2) 22, L. C. Hopkins (4) 22; total 44. 

Palmer trophy, 25 targets: Capt. Money (2) 25, F. B. Stephen- 
son (1) 23, J. J. Keyes (2) 20, W. W. Marshall (5) 18, E. H. Lott 
(1) 23, F. T. Bedford (2) 23. 

Trophy match, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (0) 12, E. H. Lott 
(0) 12, H. L. O’Brien (2) 12, Capt. Money (1) 12, H. B. Vander- 
veer (1) 12, A. G. Southworth (1) 12, L. C. Hopkins (2) 10. 

Shoot- off: Capt. Money 15, Stephenson 14, O’Brien 14, South- 
worth 14. 

Trophy match, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (0) 14, E. H. Lott 
(0) 13, H. L. O’Brien (2) 14, Capt. Money (1) 15, H. B. Vander- 
veer (1) 12, A. G. Southworth (1) 14, L. C. Hopkins (2) 12. 

Won by Capt. Money. 

Trophy match, 15 targets: H. L. O’Brien (2) 11, A. G. South- 
worth (1) 14, Capt. Money (1) 12, W. W. Marshall (3) 12, F. B. 
Stephenson (0) 12, E. H. Lott @ 12, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 14, 
L. C. Hopkins (2) 15. 

Won by L. C. Hopkins. 

Trophy match, 15 targets: H. L. O’Brien (2) 12, L. C. Hopkins 
(2) 15, A. G. Southworth (1) 13, Capt. Money (1) 13, F. B. Steph- 
enson (0) 12, W. W. Marshall (3) 12, E. H. Lott (0) w., H. B. 
Vanderveer (1) 10, J. J. Keyes (1) 12. 

Won by L. C. Hopkins. 


Shrewsbury Gun Club. 
Surewssury, Pa., Feb. 12—Fourteen shooters participated in 
the tournament of the Shrewsbury Gun Club to-day. Hawkins 


was first with 138 out of a total of 145. Coe was second with 122. 
The scores: 








Events: 12345678 9 10 

Targets 10 15 15 15 16 16 15 15 1515 Broke. 
Dac cinciedecviccecsesset 10 15 13 1415 1414141514 138 - 
- S56RRRLRMUGBU 12 

6 5 9 6 410 8 9-8 8 73 

8 13 121313 1213121412 122 

r SU LVUBUMUNWH 12 
Sechrist 9914 INBRBU1 118 
DE Gadubveccecedhdieeses 89122 8 8.... 4.. 61 
Borteur $6 tf Sik Sis 22 
C Krout SI WBMWBILBION & LO 
Klinefelter 3 Sa eae CSC 25 
Cn cacccctccccaxevecsandased: ste tn , ee ee eee 10 
CE «. .nostakcedequiccdsws ée cd aaa 456664 2 
WN Krout..........csccceeseee oe ce oe oe oe oe 84.. 5 1? 
Mc ccccenescseduceticendssabe ou aeldt’ 6’ ear eaiaeces ae i 


aT 


160 
$$, 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Montclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., Feb. 12.—The afternoon practice shoot of the 
Montclair Gun Club, Feb. 12, had bright, clear and cold weather. 
The scores made are appended: 








Events: 12345678 $10 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 1010 10101010 * * * * 
BG. ue ib rgece on ec bees Se 2 OO. 8 Oi. ees 8 OS. 
C W Kendall... ee Ne A OM Ee ne 7 Pe aa oe 
Wheeler .......5.. G7. sc- 4.8 B-O'T..6. 2.8.9: 8 ., 
Holloway ...i...... re ee Re eo” a ae ae 8.. 8 6 
CANE. conse sescniventvccses »€.3.5 0.3... cowe ee. 
SOD “scale testy ots kan ce Tce. ws eS er. Se 
NEE - o vucyimesecbecedcteg tees 0688879 8..10 &.. 

*Doubles. 

Feb. 6.—The scores made to-day follow: 

Events 1234 6 7 8 910 

Targets: 1015 1015 101510151015 * * * * 
MET actvbsbscbkbasusietes chine. ios Teh 79 8niwnu7967 
Holloway 811 41210 8.. ie PR os mice be 
Lawrence 868 8 914.. is ued os 
Fowler 2634. a. 2 eee 
Ackerman 363 8 Jone a2 Sn 00 se 
Winslow S: a Bia ie onan ce St ss te he 
Gunther beeh we ae Sp ae Dae ee ae on eee eS 
E DEED, sacccbeceh opens eniete os vale ope. ee oot Oe. 6 .. 


*Doubles. 


Montclair Golf Club. 


Montclair, N. J., Feb. 6.—The first of the February and March 
series of trophy shoots was held by the Montclair Golf Club to- 
day. Much enthusiasm was manifested. 

The weather conditions were not of the best, yet fair scores were 
made. Mr. Fitch’s long range shooting was a feature of the after- 
noon. 

Trophy, 15 birds: Fitch (1) 14, Hyatt (8) 12, Brown (1) 5, 
Perley (1) 7, Allan (4) 11, Webster (1) 11. 

Trophy, 25 birds: Fitch (3) 23, Hyatt (6) 18, Brown (3) 14, 
Perley (3) 16, Allan (7) 20, Webster (3) 21. 

Feb. 12.—Notwithstanding the bleakness of the mountain top 
whereon the Montclair Golf Club have their shooting grounds, and 
the razor-like tendencies of the-east wind, there was a good at- 
tendance of the enthusiastic ones at the all-day shoot to-day. 

Capt. A. W. Money and T. E. Batten were the guests of the 
club. High scores were impossible. Even the veteran Capt. 
Money failed to connect always with the wind-tossed saucers. 

At 1 o’clock lunch was served at the club house. A midday 
banquet would be but a fair name for it. At 2:15 everybody went 
back to the traps and stayed till ears were snapping and faces were 
purple. : 

An interesting feature of the day was the team shooting. Mr. 
Hyatt and Mr. Peasley tossed a coin for first choice of shooters. 
Mr. Hyatt won. Capt. Money was first choice, Mr. Batten sec- 
ond, showing judgment on Mr. Hyatt’s part and extreme polite- 
ness on Mr. Peasley’s. 

The teams consisted of Messrs. Hyatt, Money, Fitch, Hall, 
Brown, and Peasley, Batten, Allen, Meyer, Webster. The first 
team won two out of three, while the latter won by 16 targets for 
the day 

On Washington's Birthday the Montclair Gun Club will shoot 
a match with the Golf Club, on the latter’s grounds, eight men 
on a side B. 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 7.—Following are the scores of the mem- 
bers of the Hudson Gun Club. The weather was bad and kept 
the attendance down. The next shoot will be on Feb. 21, and 
will begin at 10 A. M. In the 100-target event the club will give 
a prize of $10. This shoot will be held rain or shine. Don’t forget 
the date, and also that this club has only missed three shoots in 
eight years, so this one is sure to go.: 


Events 123 4 Events: 123 4 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 26 25 26 
ET tik. sndhinbe sonnel Se Se EO. OE. OEE cn casccens ce 23. 
Bere 4: ee Ree wee 19 .. 21 
SD dnw ocdbbccuacs Ee ob we fe Se visevelwenede is oh oe ae 
SIE, Foo vpdeiese cane BB co BD ns Be BRREIBD: ve cewansesos cc 00 21 


Jas. Hucues. 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Parerson, N. J., Feb. 14.—The tournament of the Jackson Park 
Gun Club is an affzir of the past. The shoot was not got up as 
a money-making affair, and if any of the shooters were dis- 
appointed after the first day, there were a number of them well 
pleased at the reception they received from the following gen- 
tlemen of the home club: G. A. Hopper, Edward Morgan, 
Johnny Power and Count Lenone. The two former boys were 
on hand both days looking after the comfort of the visiting shoot- 
ers and friends, and taking part in every event. The home shoot- 
ers failed to put in an appearance, contrary to expectations, espe- 
cially on the second day, only six putting in an appearance. 
Messrs. Prest and Acford, of New London, Conn., shot through 
every event. The trade was represented by Apgar and Glover on 
the second day in the target events for targets only. 

The birds were first class, especially on the first day, and the 
shooting was over by 5 P. M. 

Saturday, shooting started at 11:30, with poor attendance, but a 
good time for those taking part, and a welcome for them at any 
time they come out this way. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


One of the features of Friday’s shoot was the exhibition of re- 
volver shooting by Louis Piercy, son of George Piercy, who car- 
tied off the honors of the live-bird shoot. This young man is one 
of the best revolver shots in this part- of the country, and the 
feats he performed were little short of marvelous. The scores: 

First event, 5-bird sweep: 


Van Valkenberg, 28...... 22022—4 
G Piercy, 22222—5 





V’n V’k’nb’g, 28... .2222022*22— 8 
G Piercy, 30........ 1222111121—10 
Powers, 27.:.......<. 1022210012— 7 
Morgan, 28.......... 22222002*0— 6 
Ba, Dlddveccccsalvene 2222020212— 8 





Bunn, 28........ 
Lenone, 28 


Third event, 15-bird handicap: 
Lenone, 28....021101110111100—11 Powers, 28... .122211*010202122—12 
Hopper, 29... . .222212222102210—13 Morgan, 28... .2200102222122122—13 
Piercy, 30.:.... 142222221012*22—13 Prest, . . ..1212022012200111—13 
Van Valken- A_ Radeliffe,27.022222222202220—13 








berg, 28... ..222222222222290 —14 Whitley, 27. ..0110022222211100--12 
Thorn, 26..... 022112*211112121--15 Ockford, 26. ..21212222*002212 —14 
Ce, Fi. cstv 0022111f10112021 —11 Van Horn, 26.0111201221022222—14 

Fourth event, 5-bird sweep: 
eae eee 02010 Se ee ee 11212—5 
. -22220 SOOWOMES Bosse ccossncecseu 000021 







” 
‘ ‘ 
7. ee Oe 20000—1 
.11000—2 Moody, 2 oy - 
222—5 Radcliff 
-2%020—2 Berry, ¢ 
-22002—-3 Van Valkenberg, 28.. 2 
~ a caeeee—S “Thowtn, “Bl... cccccceccccccs 22222—5 
ME GB sqevceve conse cad 00100—1 Mitchel, 27..........0.00- 20100—2 


Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Feb. 13.—The target shoot of the 
Franklin Gun Club to-day resulted as follows in the main event 
at 25 targets: 

T SEE ohn cnbavdedmeheabiuneskieanenl 1111001010110011011100101—15 
DP .-GeRRE .:.ocnvcnvesasans 1110011011101110110111101—18 
Andrew Wright 0010101100001111110001110—13 
fF SEED ci svcee dienes - -0101010110010000100111010—11 
SE > i ubnednaks ose . -0000000010001001101001110— 8 
P E Winters. 00100000100 

Frank KisnpauGu, Sec’y. 


Mountainside Gun Club, 


West Orange, N. J., Feb. 13.—The merchandise handicap at 25 
targets excited special interest. George Kitching, 3 allowance, 
won first with a full score of 25. Harry Doe, 10 allowance, and 
Henry Schwab were second with 24 each. In the shoot-off at 15 
targets they tied four times in succession on 15, 14, 14, and 15, 
one-half their original allowance being added. In the fifth shoot- 
off, Doe won. 

For the Winchester gun several of the contestants did not con- 
test, but will be given an opportunity to shoot up next week, when 
the contest will come to a close. Louis Colquitt leads, with 69, and 
Joseph McDonough is next with 68. 

In a 25-target event the following scores were made: L. Col- 
quitt 18, Jos. McDonough 18, J. A. Siggins 18, S. L. Beegle 16, 
William Whiskers 11, Edw. McGuirk 11, J. P. Gillespie 7. 

Ten-target event: Colquitt 9, R. B. Baldwin 9, Jos. McDonough 
9, Edw. McGuirk 5, S. L Hollum 5, Colquitt 5, 
McGuirk 5. 





Beegle 5, F. 





A Southern Squad. 


At Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 12, on the grounds of the Beaumont 
Gun Club, a large attendance of spectators witnessed the per- 
formance of the U. M. C. Squad. Shooting at 100 targets, the 
scores were as follows: Marshall %, Heikes 94, Budd 95, Heer 
94, Hubby 91. 

At Houston, Tex., Feb. 11, in the presence of a large atendance, 
shooting at 100 targets each, the scores were as follows: Marshall 
%, Heikes 92, Hubby 86, Budd 97, Heer 93. 

Feb. 10, at Bryan, Tex., the scores were: Marshall 90, Heikes 
90, Hubby 88, Budd 92, Heer %. A high wind prevailed. 

At Palestine, Tex., on Feb. 8, the scores were: Heer 100, Heikes 
99, Budd 98, Hubby 97, Marshall 94. This was a total of 488 out 
of 500, an average of 97.6 per cent. On each of the two previous 
days the team broke 483 out of 500, making an average of 96 14-15 
per cent. for those three days. 


Aquidneck Gun Club, 


Newport, R. I.—The usual club shoot was held on Wednesday, 
with an attendance of one full squad. When we say usual, we 
say it advisedly, for with one exception, the grounds have been in 
use every week this winter, despite the unusually severe weather 
which has prevailed. 

Wednesday’s shoot, a Smith badge contest, was won by Man- 
chester, with 40, including one straight, his nearest competitor 
being Macomber, whose consistent improvement since he began 
shooting a few short months ago, has occasioned no little com- 


ment: 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
onehenter acu 8 OB YE W—D.. DME. . oscccsee § 547 5&2 
Macomber ...10 6 7 6 5—34 Alexander 742 4 7-2 
Bowler ......- 68 6 5 8-33 





(Fes. 20, 1904. | 
Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Poucuxeepsiz, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The regular weekly shoot of this 
club to-day was well attended, and the shooting in each event was 
excellent. The race for the Traver cup was a hotly contested 
event, five men tying for first place, all having, with handicaps 
added, full scores. In the first shoot-off three of the contestants 
were killed off, and the race continued between Traver and 
Rhodes for three more events without breaking the tie. In the 
last event, however, Rhodes was all but out at the end of the 
seventeenth round, having missed his limit, but with bulldog de- 
termination, he stuck to his work and broke the next 8 straight, 
and with his handicap of added breaks, was again tied with Traver. 

In the cup event proper, and the four shoot-off events, Traver 
broke 118 out of the 125, and Rhodes 101, while out of their last 
100 they scored 95 and 81 respectively. During the shooting 
Traver made a straight run of 49 breaks. Rhodes, while a new Man 
in the club, is not a new man at the game by any means; how. 
ever, until very recently he had done no shooting for several years, 
and although having had little opportunity for practice, he is fast 
rounding into form. The shooting of Kaley and Hasbrouck, guests 
of the club, both of whom are comparative novices at this style of 
shooting, was very creditable. The scores: 





Events: ’ 2 2 2 fe. e 8 
Targets: 10 10 10 5 BH DB Bw 2 
WOMEET Sec ccbices bola ~- S87 ISHBABAANMBD 
T Rhodes .. 62 29 2 PS 2s 
BOOM seseaccesce 228 ae ot sa. 
Kaley ".......... 83.9 .. 8 : 
Du Bois ........ o Dn ele do ae 8 
sana ; : : 19 = 6 16 .. 
MS sckbunencas 22 ao ais, -« 
MORNE atiencuss 6 8 8 21319 .. 2 
Latimer ........ De me EES eek Oe” oS ce 
Hoctor ....ccces bo fee 1p Oe Ve 
SE URVEE occ eccccces pot ust ‘ee Se ho a 
Hasbrouck e466 <0 
*Re-entry. 


Traver cup.—Result of event No. 4 with handicaps added: 


Broke. Hdcp. Tot’l. Broke. Tidep. Tot'L. 
WGN sccbocn ccd 3 25 Marshall ........ 19 23, 
Rhodes .........- 20 a SS Sodsaectacue 22 4 23 
Sema ccscccscces 19 4 8B WEES ccnbcacces 22 ae} 
Du Bois ......... 18 5 BEMINOR «odode nscecs 18 . @ 


SNANIWER. 





It Was a Cold Day. 


Batavia, N. Y., Jan 26.—A stranger came to town to-day, and 
he was taken out to the fair grounds by the local gun club. The 
trap house was under “feet” of snow and ice, but it was dug out 
and shooting begun, notwithstanding the fact that the ther- 
mometer was at 6 above zero, the wind blowing forty miles an 
hour, and the snow flying in blizzard time. 

Of course, scores were hard to keep—the elements wanted them. 
Yet, this enthusiastic bunch of gun men, as far as could be seen, 
thought at times that they scored, and it was frozen on the score 
sheet as a kill. Eight of our local shooters were participants 
in this weather record shoot; the records will tell who they are. 
The stranger was Mr. T. E. Batten, of Forest anp STREAM. © 








Events: 1234 Events: 

Targets 10101510 Targets: 
Robson ......eeceeeee 541. ohnson 
i ee SBT FT Batten scccccuccs 
Williams 3 8 3.. Clark ........... os 
Dr Gardner. oo SC Bice! DB TEED  ccccescecccceses 
Farwell .........se00 RF Sa se 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The target and live-bird tournament held at Omaha, Neb., Feb. 
25, showed the following results: In the target events, Wm. 
Veach, Lou Reed, J. B. Burnham and J. H. Severson won first, 
second, third and fourth high averages. The Interstate target 
trophy was won by Mr. Severson, and also the Dicky Bird cup. 
He used a Winchester Repeating Shotgun. At.the Aberdeen, Md., 
shoot, Feb. 2, J. M. Hawkins won first professional average, and 
L. S. German and Jack Dun won first and second amateur aver- 
ages, respectively, at live birds. The Stockton, N. J., shoot, Feb. 
4, P. E. Rockafellow and E. Wilson tied for first, G. Dean second 
and N. L. Clark third high averages. At New Paltz, N. Y., Feb. 
6, J. Cassidy and E. J. Snyder won first and second averages, re- 
spectively. The Winchester team, comprising Elliott, Crosby, 
Gilbert, Spencer and Hirschy made the following total scores out 
of a possible 500: At Camden, Ark., 479; Pine Bluff, first day, 
480; second day, 485; Little Rock, Ark, 482. In an event of 25 
targets each, they made a total score of 124. All aforementioned 
used Winchester factory loaded shells. 


The amateur. average of the Sunny South Handicap was won by 
M. N. Atchison, shooting U. M. C. factory loaded shot shells. 
An Ohio shooter recently wrote the Remington Arms Co., Ilion, 
N. Y., as follows: “I have shot the Remington you made for me 
in 1897 over 35,000 times at the trap, using 34%4drs. of Smokeless 
powder. Considering the service it has seen, its present condition 
is remarkable. It holds the record in this part of the country with 
167 straight and 204 out of 205 flying targets.” 





Gray & Dudley Hardware Co., Nashville, Tenn., have arranged 
with the Peters Cartridge Co. to handle Peters ammunition and 
to act as their general Southern distributors. 












$60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
most $100 and $150 grades 
of other makes? 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., . 








Why Not Shoot A BAKER? 


Do you know that we build to order special Trap and Field Guns at 


MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO. 


Send for a copy of the Baker Gun QuarrTerty containing full information. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


scores: 






BATAVIA, N. Y. 





Girl, won third. 


Trap at Allentown. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Feb. 12.—appended are the 
scores of our live-bird shoot, held at the Duck 
Farm Hotel, West End Walnut street. 
were a number of good scores. 
shooting of Al. Heil, of this city, who carried off 
the honors over a number of crack shots, was the is composed of 
feature of the event. He killed 15 straight. He is 
an enthusiastic sportsman and is taking front 
rank with the best shooters in the State. The 


Event at 15 live birds: Somers 5, G. W. Frome 
6, J. L. E. 12, Wm. Rasener 8, Schools 11, Traf- speed 
ford 12, Bollman 13, Ehrhorn 12, G. C. Unger 10, 
Cc. B. Cole 13, Q. Ritter 12, S. Croll 11, C. Budd 
12, O. E. Stubbs 7, L. Straub 12, M. Brey 13, Al. East 
Heil 15, C. E. Bladen 9, R. Jones 12. 

Twenty targets: Brey 17, Trafford 13, Walker 
8, Miller 6, Ehrhorn 8, Schools 12, Croll 12. 

The muzzles of two of the Iowa’s eight-inch 


The Southern’s Palm Limited, 


Leaves New York daily, except Sunday, 12:40 
noon, via P. R. R. and Southern Railway. 


Is operated through from New York to St. 
Augustine, with the exception of one Double 
Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Car, which is 
operated to Aiken and Augusta, Ga. The train 
Pullman Compartment Cars, 
Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Cars, Club, 
Library and Observation Cars, and up-to-date, 
exquisitely appointed Southern Railway dining 
car, with service equal to any high class hotel. 

Other Handsome Trains.—Two other first-class 
through trains, with elegantly appointed Pull- 
man Sleeping Car and up- te Dining Cars, 
between New York, Washington, and 

lorida, making travel on the Southern Railway 
a pleasure and delight. Thus it will be noted that 
three high-class trains are operated between the 
Florida by the Southern Railway. 

. Round-trip tourist tickets are on sale at reduced 
rates to all the principal resorts of Florida and 
the South, which will allow stop-overs en route, 
thus enabling mgers to make side trips to 
other resorts, if desired. For further information 
call on or address New York offices, 271 and 1185 
Broadway, Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 


Agent. 


were blown off by the discharge of smoke- 

f powder. It is hoped that our gunners will 

learn from this lesson to remove the gun muzzles 

before firing. Those blown off probably are irre- 
trievably lost.—Milwaukee 


There 
The excellent 


Mr. G. E. Loeble, one of New York’s skillful 
trap shots, was quite successful at the recent New 
York dog show, three of his dogs showing merit on 
above the average. One of his setters, Tolland 
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The five-men squad world’s record was broken 
at Palestine, Texas, February 8th, by the 


V. M. C. SOUTHERN SQVAD, 


with a score of 488 out of 500, breaking the 
last 125. straight. 


U. M.C. shells have won eight out of thirteen Grand American Handicaps 
including the last; also a list of other matches so long as to prove tiresome 
in the telling. 


The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 315-315 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. New York City, N. Y. 





SHOOTING SOME ~ ww x 


Way down in Texarkana in the State of Arkansaw, shooters Elliott, Spencer, Crosby, Gilbert and Faurote recently got as busy 
smashing flying targets as the ground hogs were casting shadows on Candlemas Day. These keen-eyed knights of the scatter gun 
evidently had the ground hog in mind, for they cast a great big shadow, one that completely eclipsed all previous performances of 
any other five-men team that ever faced the firing line. ‘They shot at roo targets each, Elliott breaking 99, Crosby and Spencer 
98, Gilbert 97, and Faurote 93, a grand total of 485 out of a possible 500, or an average of 97 per cent. That's what they did! 
What did they do it with? Elliott, Spencer and Faurote shot Winchester Repeating Shotguns. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that all the five used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells—for such shooting as they did is seldom done with any other make of 
shells, Winchester Factory Loaded Shells are the ones that make and break records; they are the shells that hold every World 
and American championship at live birds, and every target championship but one; they are the shells that won the, last two and 
biggest Grand Ametican Handicaps at Live Birds; they are the shells that won practically every important event at the traps in 
1990, 1901, 1902 and 1903; they are the shells that stand first in the hearts of Americans, because they shoot where the gun is 
pointed and when the trigger is pulled. Get in line for 1904 and adopt for your regular load 












~~ FOREST AND STREAM. 





THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YAGHT BOILER: cos sscco. nthe $08, BAN Ned contna 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


| 
The Pneumatic Mattress-and Cushion Co. Sx, | 


Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, tor 
—-— — = Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
ARTHUR BINNEY, ; Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skifts. 


( Formerly Stewart & Binney. ) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker Factory at Reading Mass. 2 and 2 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 























Naval Architects and Brokers. 
















56 CROWRINSHTELD: AR GASOLINE ENGINES 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
29 Broadway, New York. 
ASE State St., Boston. 
Telephones.” Cable addresses, **Pirate.” 


HOLLIS BURGESS, x4S82 
INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT POLICIES, 


VEINS RET reser OF tA SPORTSMAN'S may eS 


131 State Si., Room 222.  Beston, Mass. 
American and we Sean: —_ Sailing Yachts for 


Designing Devertmays in a charge — Nonman L. Skene, 


- COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


hse SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
*THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
‘SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS: FOR CATALOG. 






Telephone, 4870 a Cuate,* “Burgess” Bosten. 
(A a RR A 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 





BRO. © » 14 feet long, 86 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, 
Se ete aa $20.00 rmted on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter’s book. 
EDSON B. SCHOCK, W. H. MULLINS, - - - 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “psae* New York City 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 


power. Our specialty is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft. 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Telephone 8556-2 Main 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of ‘all sizes for sale and charter. 
i 







The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 





build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and ma‘ 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


Ca bie, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
iS Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 





end. Cannot si 





Atheoatutaly Safe 





Easier to Row 





; seat five persons in c 
modern row-boat for pleasure, safety 






resorts for family boa 


W. H. MULLINS, 













This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for T E oe BRO UCK M OTOR 
the use of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being Hi HA “es ; “ig ag a Bess Bigg 

i i i i Solves the problem See records 0 ts equip with a 1 asbrouc ngine : 
cungens for the proctical instracthe of the | Solv The coe 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Seon, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per oar. 






reader it is wiitten in simple te ms and treats Reliance, 87 ft.; ‘speed, 14 alles per hour. Mystic, 3 ft, ran from Execution Light to Race 

the subject thoroughly. Ski-running cpportu- Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 mites per hour ock Light, about 100 miles. in 6% hours. 

nities are found in all pa:ts of the United States We will duplicate "and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for our booklet). 
where the snow falls and in Canada; and with THE HASBROUCK MUTOR WORKS, !nc.. West Mystic, Conn. 





an appreciation of the excitement and exhilara- 
tion of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become MARINE GLUE. 
popular, ‘The work is fully iliustrated. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 








PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. and the cheapest is nothing qomgased with the cost of doing the work over gain. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO.  TREA , 
f AMD SIREAN. PU JEFFREY’S- MARINE ‘YACHT GLUE. 





L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, sf 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. YACHT BROKER. 






LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


New Monthly Art Magozine Ce Luxe NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 









PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 


“The standard of the developing art of the How To Builda Launch From Plans. 


Republic is to be borne bya new publication, 
the American Connoisseur.”"—N. vy WORLD. 








‘ editorship of this sumptuously planned . ® : . . 
iodical is in the able and With general instructions for the care an engines. By Chas. 
periodical fe ia the able a serpo troduction g are and running of gas engin y 








‘> Amann at een" sa tials ae ’ G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. 

EXPRESS, Price, postpaid, $1.50 ¢ 
“a co} illustrated re gps will This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor 
handy bound book, con- launches. It is written simply, cleatly and understandingly by one who is a 
taining-over one hundred vo Ta practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite and full that with this 





manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own craft. 
The second part of the work is devotéd to the use and care of engines, 





Specimen pages sent to any address. 

i and this chapter is so spécific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 

AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR by every Sons of such on. engine. r. Davis has rive us ; book @hich Should 
481 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches. 








OrPositT& NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY SUILDING 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


. - - -- 4 - — 


















roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. I 
terial guaran- 


eS RR SRR NE OR a A TS LTS TS 
MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL PLEASVRE BOATS ee steel. Practically indeswactible. Als 


leak. Requi no caulking. Ideal boat for 
sniy oe resorts, parks. re the 


durability. Bapecialty — at summer 








: THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, #4 rea with tne iate Thomas Manning. 
American 


Counpisseuy | tt 


«DEVOTED TO... high Speed Work a Specialty. ; 465 Broadway, New York. 








Yachting Goods. 


= LOOK ™" YACHT 





REGISTERS 


and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the, 


ALMY 
BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with Yachtsmen.§ 


ALMY bag? be: TUBE BOILER CO. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, Wis. 





Builders of fine Pleasure and H Beate: 


Gasoline Launches, os 


Send for Catalogue. 


170 Commercial St., 
praiebaned MASS. 


MA R INE 
HARDWARE. 


g@ Yacht and Launc’s Fit- 
tings a Specialty. 


Hunting Launches, Cruising Launches, Automo- 
bile Launches, Finest Cabin Launches. Any 


15-foot boat, crated, psamsony — to-day for free catalogue. 216 Depot St., Salem, Ohio | Power installed. Largest builders of hulls for 
SKI-RUNNING. THE MAIN REQUISITE 2: SPEED BOATS 


1S A PERFECT ENOINE... 


gas engine manufacturers in this country. Let 
us mail you our catalog and Marine Guide. 
Place your orders now, and avoid delay later on. 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO. 
BASCOM, OHIO, U. &. A. 


Sessa SSS See eRe 


CANVAS. CANOES | 


HOW TO sun THEM, 

BY PARKER B. FIBLD. 

With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 















OVERHAUL YOUR CANOE 
eee the season begins, and be sure to protect 
it wi 


SPAR COATING 


A varnish designed to resist the action of water 
and excessive poages oS of weather and tempera- 
ture. Write ish Booklet. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 
45 Broadway, New York. 
69 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 











